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Ax anxious week now paſſed, during 
which the Colonel applied to have his ſon's 
draughts reſtored to him, in order for 
payment; but found they had been ſent 
back proteſted to Gibraltar: a circumſtance 
which gave to Ethelinde the moſt cruel 
uneaſineſs, as ſhe knew that her brother, 
warm and irritable as he was, would feel 
the mortification as well as the inconveni- 
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ence ariſing from ſuch a circumſtance, 
with particular poignancy. By the return 
of the poſt ſhe received a letter from Sir 
Edward Newenden, encloſing a draft on 
his banker for the ſum Captain Cheſterville 
had drawn for, and entreating her father 
to apply to him on every occaſion without: 
icruple; adding, that as ſoon as he re- 
turned to London he would be happy to 
be allowed to aſſiſt him in regulating his 
affairs, and hoped to ſee him again with- 
out embarraſſment or uneaſineſs. A con- 
duct ſo truly generous greatly affected the 
Colonel, while it impreſſed on Ethelinde 
che warmeſt ſentiments of gratitude and 
affection! | 4 
But the variety of ſenſations Iich her 
father's declining health and. encreaſing 
difficulties,” her brother's diſſipation, and 
Sir Edward's goodneſs, gave her, could 
not for a moment expel fram her mind the 
image of Montgomery. Whenever. ſhe 
waz Ache, the indulged. herſelf in the 
page! pleaſure of thinking of him: and, 
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as ſhe had related to her father the circum - 
ſtance: that introduced him to her ac- 
quaintance, and found that he was in- 
deed the Engliſh officer to whom: the eider 
Montgomery owed his life, ſhe kad ſome - 
times an opportunity of talking of him 
who oecupied ſo much of her thoughts. 
Colonel Cheſterville ſpoke of the Mr. 
Montgomery with whom he had been ac- 
quainted as the braveſt and moſt amiable. 
of men; and he deſcribed his wife as-poſ+. 
ſeſſing to a great degree that eminent 
beauty of which Echelinde had ſeen the 
remains, together with the moſt enchanting” 
manners. He expreſſed himſelf pleaſed 
with the inclination Montgomery had ſhewn- 
to renew their acquaintance, and thus un- 
ſuſpectingly encouraged, in the heart of 
his daughter, a paſſion which was den pe 
fatal to her peace. 

Montgomery, however, appeared nots- 
and Ethelinde felt all the pain of uncer- 
tainty, and all the apprehenſions that the 
idea of his having forgotten her brought 

B 2 with 
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withgit; which, added to her domeſtic 
unhappineſs, allowed her not to taſte of 
peace. She confined herſelf entirely to 
her father; going only once out, to viſit 
the children of Sir Edward Newenden at 
Denham Houſe, about two miles from 
Windſor. She was by that viſit enabled 
ta give their father an account of them, 
and to make more ſupportable to him the 
long abſence from them which all his let- 
ters lamented; for he had informed her, 
that he and Lady Newenden were at 
Scarborough with Lord Danesforte and à 
large party of friends, and · that her Lady- 
ſnhip expreſſed an inclination to remain 
there at leaſt another fortnight. | | 
About four days after this viſit, a ſervant - 
atrived expreſs from the governeſs who 
had the care of the little Newendens, in- 
forming her, that the eldeſt boy was ſud- 
denly;and yiolently ſeized by a fever, and 
that the apothecary of the neighbourhood 
apprehended him to be in extreme danger. 
dhe cherefore beſou 1 * Chiſterville, to 
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come down, and bring with her a phy- 
cian; adding, that in a life of ſo much 
conſequence ſhe could not think of being 
anſwerable to Sir Edward for the even, 
and that Mr. and Mrs. Maltravers being at 
Bath, there was no other of the vb 
or near London. 

Ethelinde, her heart torn by 510 "ol 
Sir Edward, who doated on this child, he- 
fitated not a moment to obey the ſummons. 
But her father, who dreaded leſt ſhe might 
be expoſed to the danger of an infectious 
fever, ſuffered her with extreme reluctance 
to depart, and gave way to all the fore- 
bodings of evil which on ſuch an occafion 
overwhelm the ſtrongeſt mind _—_— des 
prefied by misfortune. . 1 eh 

One of the moſt eminent phyſicians in 
— went down with her; and on their 
arrival he found the little patient in a 
ſituation which gave him the maſt alarm - 
ing apprehenſions for his life. The fever 
being pronounced of a malignant nature, 
the other children were removed from that 

B 3 part 
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pire of the houſe; and Erhelinde, chat no 
tommunication might occur to affect them, 
ordered their governeſs and nurſery maids 
to remain with them, while ſne, with the 
aſſiſtance of one of the inferior ſervants, 
undertook to attend entirely on the ſick 
child. While the fight of ſuffering inno- 
cence awakened all the tenderneſs of her 
nature. the obligations ſhe conſidered her- 
ſelf under to Sir Edward animated her 
zeal. But in deſpite of her umwearied at- 
tention, and the ſkill of the phyſician, the 
poor little boy grew ſo much worſe on the 
ſecond day, that no hopes were entertained; 
and a meſſenger was ſent off to Scarbo- 
rough to acquaint Sir n with theſe 
CO tidings. | 
Two more anxious days and two worry 
Jeſs nights did Ethelinde yet paſs at the 
_ "tbed fide of the little ſufferer, without tak- 
ing any reſt or quitting him a. moment; 
every chance that remained of ſaving him 
depending entirely on the inceſſant appli- 
cation of medicines or nourithment. To- 
5, > 8 wards 
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wards the evening of the third day, the 
phyficians thought that ſome fayourable 
ſymptoms appeared, and the hope of his 
recovery gave new courage to his lovely 
nurſe. The child, who was about four 
years old, and had always been very fond 
of her, Was now, in every interval of re- 
collection, pleaſed and ſoothed if he ſaw 
her, and when he had the power, refuſed 
to take any thing but from her hand, or to 
compoſe himſelf to ſleep unleſs her arm 

ſupported him. 
he flattering ſymptoms nerd; and 
-2 ſoft! ſleep into which the patient had 
fallen, ſtrengthened the faint. hopes that 
Ethelinde bad yet bardly dared to mdulge. 
She was kneeling on a cuſhion by the bed 
ſide; one arm extended acroſs the pillow, 
fupported His head z with ber other. hand 
the held one of his, counting the feeble 
pulſe; while het eyes watched the little 
faded face, and her whole countenance 
mmol forcibly ſpoke +enderneſs, 'anxiety, 
10 fear Precautions hud been taken to 
B 4 | keep 
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keept che room as quiet as poſſiblg: fome- 
body glided i in; but concluding it was the 
ſeryant Who attended ber, ſhe did not 
took, up, till a violent burſt of tears, 
and the exclamation of * oh! my boy, 
my poor. boy '” made her raiſe her eyes, 
and e, beheld Sir Edward at the foot 
of 1 the, bed. She was leſs ſurpriſed at his 
appe pearance, as it was time to expect 
him in conſequence of the exprefs, than 
ſhocked at the expreſhon of grief and 
horror which ſhe beheld in bis face. His 
eyes were ſwolen and wild; his Tips trem 
bled; and with bis hands claſped! be 
Teemed, to wait in agonizing tertor to 
hear that his little darling was taken 
| m him for ever, or that he Vas o only 
come to ſee him og wg ID 
Ethelinde, in a low whiſp per, bettilght 
kim to be compoſed, and aſſured him that 
* the child was better, and that there Weis 
ſme, hopes ; dies 
05 th Hutter me not, my „Ge Exh! 
ade,“ murmured che wintidppy cler! 
Tun 40 chat 
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that altered countenance! Oh t can- 
not be deceived. His mother! "ſhe. is | 
not here! ſhe comes not!“ In a 'tranſ- 
port.. of, grief he ſtruck his hand on is 
| D turned to the window and wept 
1 5 

N 2 e te Edvard, for Gals 
„ whiſpered Ethelinde: 2 think not 
— 4 deceive you; but indeed there 
is a, change for the better within, a fes 
bours,” 


on rebel. kingeſt, beſt of crea; | 


rel the, ne of a es: to. .my 


poor boy! And ſhould he recover! But 
I. dare not hope it,” continued he, apr 
proaching the bed, on the fide of which 
Ethelinde knett—*® Oh no! when. Llook 
on him I dare not hope it.” | 43344 
At chis moment the wo phyſicians, fer 
anpther had. by this. time been called in, 
entered the room. Sir Edward, breath- 
leſs with his fear, vas unable. to {peak 
10. ep; god . approached 0 
1 B 5 examine 
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- anxiety grew fo inſupportable, that with- 
-out' knowing what he did he ran out of 
. the room, and into the garden, where he 
edntinued Walking about, without hav- 
ing courage to afk the reſult of _ en- 
eee ee 
Aſter having buffered this dreadfl fuſ- 
opel ſome minutes, one of the phyſicians 
ume out to him. Be of comfort, Sir 
Edward, ſaid he, we have hopes. 
Our little patient, tho” not, I am afraid, 
out of danger, is however better. His 
ſtrength is greater than we could have 
expected; and the tender, the inceſſant 
care of Miſs Cheſterville ww us Py 
eres eg * Wi 

. Heaven bleſs her Acid Sir 
1 while the tears, which anxiety 
ad reſtrained, again ſtreamed from his 
eyes. Heaven bleſs and reward her! 
Ny e will rern 
Fro mei“? 2 10% 3 
Ai. Lot dat replied _ — e 


cannot 
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cannot yet {ſpeak with abſolute certainty. 
But this I will venture to ſay, that if no 
unfavourable {ſymptoms appear before to- 
 morrow morning, he will, tho“ ſlowly, 
recover. Let me however hint to you, 
Sir Edward, that our lovely aſſiſtant riſks: + 
her -own health too much. The abſti- 
nende, the watching, the anxiety ſhe has. 
ſuffered, make her particularly liable to 
be attacked by an infectious diſtemper, 
which the diforder your fon labours under 
undoubtedly is. Perſuade her to attend a 
Uttle to herſelf, leaſt ſhe ſhould be diſabled 
from executing her kind offices before 
her little charge can do without her.“ 
Ne anguiſh now truck the heart of 
Sir Edward: not yet ſecure of the liſe of 
his ſon; he Was aſſaulted by fears for 
another life, hardly leſs dear to him. He 
Haſtened however as ſoon as the phyſitians 
departed, to the room where Etheliade 
yet remained wich the child, who was now 
awake and fenſible. His father embracad 
vim with · ttanfport; heard with apprehen- 
n B 6 ſive 
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ſive pleaſure every ſymptom related that 
promiſed his recovery; and then leaving 
him a moment to the care af the ſervant; 
be beſought . to 80 wah him into 
1 X. DD 

— wich ; difficulty, being ſo 
een of reſt that ſne could hardly 
ſtand. He was ſhocked at perceiving it, 
as ſhe leaned gently on his arm; and 
having led her into Lady Newenden's 
dreſſing room, and ſhut the door, he 
ſeated her on a ſapha; and: then, unable 
to conquer the violence of the tender 
neſs, gratitude, and ſclicitude which agi - 
tated his ſoul, he threw. himſelf om his 
knees beſide her, and ſeizing her hands, 
ke ſobbed aloud, and preſſed them to his 
heart and to his eyes; while Ethelinde, 
overcome by tbeſe wild expreſſions of his 
Koncern, and worn out with fatigue, wept 
Jalſo, and ſuffered him for ſome moments 
20: remain kneeling. His voice was at 
fut choaked; but as ſoon as he recovered 
i de ſaid, in trembling accent Eche- 
17 linde 
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linde, you have; under Providence; faved 
my boy l but at What a price, if yourown 
life is to be endangered! My Erhelindej 
the fever is infectious; you have taken no 
care of yourſelf! Oh! God h if vou ſnould 
become ill if you ſhouid yourfelf ſuffer, 
hat will become of me? Diſtraction muſt 
be my portion?! hat 
© 11:4 Wherefore terrify yourſelf; dear Sir 
apprehenſons. Let us not look forward 
to future pain; but rather rejoice in the 
favourable: proſpect of the little anget's re- 
covery; and do recollect how neceſſary it 
is that Lady Newenden, who muſt be 
dreadfully uneaſy, ſhould be relie ved as 
ſoon as poſſible from the torturing ſaſpence 
in which you left her TTD 
& gBeſt and moſt conſiderate of human 
beings ! Lovelieſt—deareſt l Ohι why 
gare not all hearts like yours. Yes! Iwvill 
ſend to Lady Newenden; but he feels 
not a y0%ι do !? Then ſeeming ti recul- 
l edly 
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edly I. will diſpatch a meſſenger to lier 
this evening. I can however have mo 
caurage to un ertake any thing till you 
conſent to take reſt and refreſhment. 
Lou are ſo pale, ſo languid. Ethelinde ! 
i you would not render me the moſt 
wretched of mankind, and depri ve me of 
more than half the comfort of my child's 
recovery; have pity on me by taking care 
of a life more dear to mea thouſand times 
more dear, thanmy oun exiſtence! ! 
„want no reſt, Sir Edward! I can- 
not reſt till the little boy ãs ont of danger. 
Neglect for a moment now, may deſtroy 
our reviving hopes. I feel no fatigue. 

Suffer me to retum to my charge, and be 
uſſuretd that my attendance on him, eſpe- 
cially while we have favourable prognoſ- 
tics, Hes not aſſect me half ſo much as 
-ahe: ſight of your grief and agitationnœ 
She then returned with faultering ſteps 
back to- the ſick room; and having the 
£omfart to find the little boy ſtall ſenſible, 


ua YE ſhe 
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-ſheendeavouredtotranquillize herthoughts; 
but the vehemence with which Sir Edward 
had addreſſed her, the agony in which 
ſhe had ſeen him, and the expreſũon he 
had ufed in regard to Lady Newenden, 
dwelt on her mind, and encreaſed the 
tremor-of her frame. That night however 
ſhe lay down for a few hours, while Sir 
Edward watched by his ſon; but tho'-ex- 
treme fatigue cloſed her eyes, her ſleep 
was diſturbed and uneaſy; and ſhe aroſe 
without being at all refreſned by the tran- 
ſient forgetfulneſs ſhe had obtained. 

On the arrival of the phyſicians the fol- 
lowing day, they pronounced their patient 
to be out of danger; and Sir Edward, who 
had forborne to ſend an expreſs while: tit 
was doubtful, now ſent a ſervant off witha 
letter to Lady Newenden, in which;after in- 
forming her of the probability there was ſof 
her ſon's recovery, he ſpoke in the warm- 
eſt praiſe of Ethelinde; to whom he ſaſcl 
ſo great an happineſs was, under Proui- 
_ owing; and he entreated' Lady 
Newenden 
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Newenden to return to Denham as WY 
as her health would permit. He wrote 
alſo to Colonel Cheſterville; and beſought 
him to come down and ſtay, with him 
and Ethelinde, at leaſt till the arrival of 
Lady Newenden; in conſequence of which 
the Colonel, who had been wretched 4 
ever ſince his daughter's abſence, arrived 
x the ſame evening. bh 
Though he was extremely hurt on firſt 
ſeeing Ethelinde, who looked like a 
beautiful ſpirit, ſo pale and thin was ſhe 
grown, he became more eaſy when the 
aſſured him that the alteration in her ap- 
pearance had been occaſioned merely by 
the fatigue of ſitting up, added to ber 
fears for little Edward; and that in a day. 
or two ſhe ſhould be perfectly well. 
As che child's ilinefs every hour abated, 
me no longer remained by his bed dur- 


ing the night; but was his conſtant at- 
tendant by day, and at all other hours, 
0.29170. 0 Gays * was well 


— * 
. 23 . * . 
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enough to fit in her bo and ro rerum her 
careſſes. 

With what denſpom did Sir Edward © 
hang over them both; and how diffcult 
did he . find to check the effuſions of 
love, gratitude: and admiration, which 
filled his heart. Since he dared not hew- 
ever expteſs in words what he felt, he 
endeavoured by kindneſs and generoſity 
to the father to gratify the beloved daugh- 
ter; and having gathered from the Colonel 
what ſum would redeem his mortgaged 
pay, and make him eafy, he immediately 
gave it him; making | himſelf his ſole 
creditor, and taking his bond for the 
money; declining however to receive any 
intereſt upon it, till it was more corive- 
nient to him to pay it. The recovery of 

his beloved child, the preſence of Ethe- 
nde, and the peace he had thus reſtored” 
to her father, drove for a few days every 
painful idea from the heart of Sir Edward; 
but after a time they recurred wich ele 
ſeverity. Lady Newenden arrived not tho 

there 


Cho 
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there hat been time for her arrival, anti he 
could not help reflecting on that want of 
feeling which could allow her in fuch a 
cafe to think of her own cafe only: when 
to her coldneſs and inſenſibiiity was con- 
traſted the generous tenderneſs of Ech 
linde, he felt that the became every hour 
more dear to him; in her abfence hi 
thoughts dwelt perpetually on the \means 
of making her happy; when ſhe was 
preſent, his eyes watched every turn of her 
countenance, and his ears attended [only 
To her voice; the languor and-palenets 
which ſtill continued, though her "fears 
and her farigue were at an end, alarmed 
mim as much as it did her father She 
-mſifted on t however that ſhe was woll 
andi refuſed to take either advice vr me- 
dicine till the evening of the fourth day 
after. the little boy · was pronouneed oUr2of 
danger. She was then compelled 'to gb 
to bed, to acknowledge that the felt 
hetfelf very much otherwiſe than Wel; 

and before morning ſymptoms appeared 
- which 
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which made it no longer doubtful that 
ſhe had received the fame illneſs dad had 
been ſo nearly fatal to him. 

The diſtraction of Colonel Cheſterville 
and Sir Edward is not to be deſcribed. 
While the former inſiſted on remaining 
with her, the latter ſent repeated ex- 
preſſes to London for phyſicians, and 
wandered from the door of her chamber 
to the parlour, from the parlour to the 
garden, ineapable of reſting any where, 
and aſking of her attendant a thouſand 
queſtions in a moment. In the midſt of 
this painſul ſuſpence, and while he conti- 
nued to hear only of encreaſing fever 
and more alarming delirium, a coach 
approached ; Sir Edward ran out, expect. 
ing the phyſicians he had ſent for; but 
he ſaw his own ſervants-and- carriage, and 
aſſiſted Lady Newenden into the houſe. 

6 ſtopped in town,” ſaid her Lady- 
ſhip, as he led her in, “and heard that 
Edward is out of danger. Tour looks 
Bb 64A | | of - © however 
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however do not confirm the news. How 
is he? ho are the others? 
He is better he is, thank God, out 
of danger, and the other dear little ones 
are well. But Ethelinde, to whoſe atten- 
tion we owe ſo much, was yeſterday ſeized 
with the ſame diſorder, which ſhe has 
acquired in attending . our n and 
I dread the event.“ Ta 
Good God then!“ exclaimed 1 
| Newenden © the fever is | anus: % 4% 
"10 4 Undoubtedly.” * 24039 $9887. 43164! 
1 £ And you have ſuBered me, Sir Ld- 
ward, to enter the houſe! Upon my 
word 1 am but little obliged to you! I cer- 
tainly however will not ſtay; and as Ethe- 
linde cannot I ſuppoſe be removed“ 
« .Be removed !—would you remove 
her?—her to whoſe generous and diſin - 
tereſted tenderneſs you owe the _ 95 
your child”. 
I am obliged. to bers n 
life is alſo of ſome little conſequenee, and 


* d nobody any good by riſking it, 
I (hall 
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I-fhall remove myfelf to the houſe of 
my father. It would be wiſer” I think, 
Sir Edward, if you were to n the houſe 
alſo. “ 1.0 n % Ali n IR BEAD) 

„May I periſh if I am capable of ſuch 
fefiſh ingratitude. Lou, Lady Newenden,' 
are at liberty to do as you pleaſe. “ 

L intend it,“ replied ſhe baughtily, 
2 and ſhall take the other: children with 
me. Order back the coach therefore, 
let my baggage be replaced, and let the 
ſervants have orders to bring down the 
younger children and put them into che 
coach”?  * 

* And you depart without "ny ert 
ward = - i AS 

„Of what uſe will it be to him ſince 
he is out of danger; and why ſhould 1 
mum my own life?“ 

As you pleaſe, Lady Nevendeß 
aid he, with an air of chagrin which 
he could not difguife. He then went up 
to haſten the children; and as ſoon as 
N were ready, Lady Newenden got into 
Ns the 
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the coach; and without expreſſing any 
ſolicitude about Ethelinde, and very little 


for her ſon, ſhe- departed for the houſe 
of her father, which was about five miles 


from her own. Miſs Newenden had parted 


from her in town; and as the hunting 


ſeaſon had now commenced, was gone to 
her houſe in Dorſetſhire. Ethelinde in 


the mean time grew worſe every hour, 


and continued either in heavy doſings or 
wild delirium. Her father, in ſuch diſtreſs 
as ſuſpended the power of complaint, ſat 


by her, watching her when ſhe lay quiet 


with ſome degree of hope, and ſtarting 
into the moſt agonizing fears when ſhe 
broke into raving. The name of Mont- 
gomery was frequently repeated. She 
fancied that ſhe talked to him, heard his 
anſwers, and ſometimes held imaginary 
dialogues with his mother. At length the 


Phyſicians arrived. Sir Edward attended 
them to the door; and then beckoning 
the Colonel out, he led him down ſtairs in 


ſilence. 


11 
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Her ftuation was found extremely dan- 
gerous; and a dreadful: interval was now 
to paſs of the moſt; torturing. ſuſpenſe, 

for it was many days before they: could: 
tell how the diſorder: would terminate. 
The ſkill, however, of the phyſicians, and 
che ad vantage of youth and aj good con- 
ſtutution, at length enabled them to pro- 
nounce her out of danger from the fe- 
ver; but ſhe was ſo much reduced that a 
dacllue ſeemed. inevitable; and this dread- 
ful, though more diſtant apprehenſion, 
depri ved both her father and Sir Edward 
of all the comfort they derived from the 

abſence of any more immediate danger. 
In a fortnight, Lady Newenden re- 
turned, as every probability of; infectian 
was chen at an end. But Ethelinde, not 
yet ſtrong enough. to leaue her chamber, 
paſſed another week, almoſt alone; her 
father having been obliged to return ta 
London; and Lady Newenden, whole 
hauſe was now crouded: with company as 
— „paying her very lutle attention. 
Her 
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Her viſits were ſhort and cold; and ſhe 
ſeemed more diſobliged by Ethelinde's 
having ſhewn a virtue and tenderneſs ſhe 
herſelf poſſeſſed not, than grateful for the 
reſtoration of her ſon, to which ſhe had 
contributed at the hazard of her life. More 
vain, capricious, and haughty than ever, 
Sir Edward fancied that there was an evi- 
dent change in her behaviour towards 
him; and that towards her children ſhe 
expreſſed leſs tenderneſs than ever: while 
all the gentle affections ſhe ſeemed to want, 
he found in Ethelinde, and every com- 
pariſon he made ſerved only to ſhew him 
her ſuperior perfections. 

But the more his attachment towards 
her became confirmed and ardent, the 
more ſedulouſly he endeavoured to con- 
ceal it, and the more uneaſy he grew at 
the hints Lady Newenden frequently threw 
out of his too great partiality to her couſin ; 
tho' they were given ſometimes in raillery, 
ſometimes with contemptuous bitterneſs. 


This 8 was effectually deſtroyed, 
his 
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his mind in a perpetual conflict; and one 
of the moſt painful circumſtances of his 
ſuffering” was, that he dared not ſee Ethe- 
linde but in company with others; and 
that their reading, their converſations; 
their innocent and friendly confidences, ſo 
ſoothing to his heart, were of neceſſity ſuſ- 
pended; and though he believed the: was 
ſinking into the grave, by a gradual decay 
brought upon her by her attendance on his 
child, he knew not what he could at- 
tempt” to ſave her; and the embarraſſed 
ſtate of her father's affairs completed the 
diſtreſs of his mind on her account. 


* , „ Ll 
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CHAPTER II. 


L ORD Danesforte now added fre- 
quently to the number of viſitors which the 
return of Lady Newenden had brought to 
Denham. Gaiety and amuſement reigned 
in the houſe; and Mr. and Mrs. Maltra- 
vers, who were ſometimes there, by no 
means checked the diſſipation of their 
daughter; but ſeemed to conſider it as one 
of the privileges of great fortune to be in- 
ſenſible of the weakneſſes of humanity and 
the prejudices of the vulgar. Ethelinde, 
who from the circumſtances of her father, 
which were now too well known, began to 
be conſidered as a dependent, was ſome- 
times wholly neglected by the lady of the 
houſe ; and when ſhe was noticed, it was 
done in ſuch a way as gave the other viſi- 
tors to underſtand that notwithſtanding her 
noble birth, ſhe had very little on which 
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to value herſelf, but the protection and 
aſſiſtance of her opulent relations. 

She would moſt willingly have quitted 
Denham ; but her father had now parted 
with his houſe in town, and was in lodg- 
ings till he could ſettle his affairs by the 
aſſiſtance of Sir Edward ; who, deprived 
of almoſt all other happineſs, found his 
greateſt conſolation in contributing to the 
eaſe and relief of the father of Ethelinde. 
He was with him two or three times a 
week ; paid many of thoſe demands which 
were moſt uneaſy to him ; put the reſt in a 
way to be diſcharged; and laid down a 
plan for the Colonel's future life which 
would, he hoped, not only retrieve his 
circumſtances, but enable him to leave an 
independence for Ethelinde ; whoſe ſtate 
of health, however, was ſtill ſuch as made 
him dread that ſhe might not live to make 
tuch a proviſion neceſſary. In the extreme 
languor that her illneſs left, the idea of 
Montgomery, which had not forſaken her 
for a moment even during her delirium, 

C 2 took 
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took if poſſible more forcible poſſeſſion of 
her thoughts. Diſguſted by the uſeleſs and 
unmeaning parade with which ſhe was ſur- 
rounded, and weary of ſociety where friend- 
ſhip and fincerity were forgotten, ſhe ſuf- 
fered her imagination to wander towards 
ſcenes more adapted to her taſte, and more 
ſoothing to her heart: and fancied, that if 
ſhe could live with Mrs. Montgomery in 
her cottage, ſhe ſhould be happy. To be 
the friend, the companion of that amiable 
and intereſting woman—how defirable, 
compared to her preſent lot. To be the 
wife of Montgomery ! She dared not 
truſt herſelf with an hope fo romantic ſo 
enchanting—ſo impoſſible! She tried to 
drive it from her : but her buſy fancy was 


ſtill in ſpite of herſelf employed in dreſũng 


ſcenes of viſionary happineſs, from which 
ſhe returned to feel with awakened anguiſh 
the melancholy and depreſſing circum- 
ſtances of her real ſituation. Lord Danes- 
forte, who ſaw, in the faded delicacy of her 
face and form, ney attractions, took every 


oppor- 
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opportunity of whiſpering to her the moſt 
extravagant compliments; but ſhe ob- 
ſerved, that when Lady Newenden was 
preſent he carefully avoided taking any 
particular notice of her; and ſhe ſome- 
times fancied that her Ladyſhip ſhewed for 
him a preference, injurious to the affection 
ſhe owed to the beſt and tendereſt of huſ- 
bands. She checked theſe ſuſpicions, how- 
ever, as ſoon as they aroſe; and comparing 
the mind, the manners, the perſon of Sir 
Edward, with thoſe of Lord Danesforte, 
ſhe believed it impoſſible that a woman who 
was by her own choice the wife of the for- 
mer, could beſtow a thought on the latter. 
Sir Edward, though the company of Lord 
Danesforte afforded him little pleaſure, ap- 
peared not to be diſpleaſed by his frequent 
and long viſits; and his Lordſhip had 
found means to make Mrs. Maltravers his 
warm friend and admirer. When Sir Ed- 
ward therefore was not of their parties to 
London or at home, Mrs. Maltravers al- 
moſt always was ; and the countenance and 
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- company of her mother precluded the poſ- 


ſibility of her Ladyſhip's ſuffering from the 
envenomed tongue of ſcandal, though con- 
tinually ſeen with a man ſo notorious for 
his licentious gallantry. 

It was now the end of October. Ethe- 
linde continued ill and languid : the pain 
of her mind prevented her frame from 
gaining ſtrength : but ſhe complained not; 
and in the many deſponding moments 
wiſhed that her life, which was not likely 
to be happy, might be ſhort. Davenant, 
who had been left on a ſhooting party in 
Yorkſhire, now arrived at Denham. At 
firſt he affected coldneſs and indifference 
towards Ethelinde. He ſeemed to refent 
what paſſed at their laſt meeting, and to 
talk of other beauties he had ſeen, who 
had vied with each other in their attention 
to him. Ethelinde, whole indifference his 
addreſſes had converted into diſlike, gave 
leſs attention to him than ever; and the 
bluſtering airs of conſequence which he had 


of late acquired, were more diſguſting to 


her 


is 
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her than his former infipidity of character, 
ready always to aſſume the tone of the 
company he was 1n. 

Since Lord Danesforte had become his 
model, he had learned to talk nonſenſe 
with greater vehemence, to make bold af- 
ſertions on things of which he knew nothing, 
to ſwear at his ſervants when he was not 
angry, and to boaſt of being well received 
by perſons whom he knew only by fight. 
He fearleſsly entered into arguments with 
Str Edward; of whom he had till now 
been in ſome ſort of awe; and advanced 
undauntedly thofe diſſolute principles which 
his weak mind had received, as faſhionable 
and liberal. Sir Edward, now aſhamed 
of having ſuppoſed he could ever be ac- 
ceptable to Ethelinde, and now tremblmg 
at the dreary proſpe& before her, which 
made ſome eſtabliſhment abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, ſought at firſt to reaſon. with him, 
and to ſtop the career of folly into which 
he was evidently plunging, in ſpite of his 
natural love of money: a: paffion, which 
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however deſpicable, was the only one likely 
to counterbalance his paſſion for celebrity 
on the turf and at the gaming table. But 
reaſon was loft on him; and authority, Sir 


Edward poſſeſſed no longer, as he had 
been ſome weeks of age, and Sir Edward 


had, the day when he came to Denham, 
{ettled the account of his minority with 
him; and having reſigned into his own 
management his eſtates greatly improved, 
and amounting to above five thouſand a 
year, he had transferred to him four and 
forty thouſand pounds in government ſe- 
curities; being partly money left there by 
his father, but much more of it, the amount 
of ſavings made by his excellent guardian 
during his long minority. 

Colonel Cheſterville, who had not for 
ten days ſeen his daughter, now arrived, 
The generous friendſhip of Sir Edward, 
had greatly relieved his mind; and he 
came down in the comfortable hope of 
finding her much better, and of taking her 
with him to Bath in encreaſing health and 

ſpirits, 
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ſpirits. But when ſhe appeared to him, all 
theſe pleaſing expectations were fucceeded 
by the moſt painful apprehenſions: her pale 
lips, heavy eyes, her colourleſs cheeks and 
emaciated hands, made him ftart in terror 
as ſhe approached to embrace him; and 
on queſtioning her he found, notwith- 
ſtanding her attempts to conceal it, that 
far from having regained any portion of 
ſtrength, ſhe had grown every day more 
weak and languid. 

He would not alarm her by at 
all the fears this certainty inflicted on him : 
but ſeeking Sir Edward as ſoon as he re- 
turned from his morning ride, he commu» 
nicated to him all his fears z and found 
ſympathy in a warm and affectionate heart, 
as much attached to Ethelinde as his own. 
But conſolation was not to be found for 
either, when ſhe appeared to be in danger. 
It was however determined that ſhe ſnhould 
go immediately to Briſtol ; and the Colonel, 
fixed to depart in three days. 

Lady Newenden was that day abſent; 

C5 ACCOMe- 
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accompanied by her mother and a female 
friend, and eſcorted by Davenant, ſhe 
was gone to a magnificent ball, given by 
a woman of faſhion to a very numerous 
party of gueſts; where Lord Danesforte 
was to meet them, and from whence he 
was to accompany them home. Sir Ed- 
ward had declined going on pretence of 


expecting Colonel Cheſterville; and for 


the firſt time for many months he enjoyed 
the pleaſure of being with Ethelinde in 
company only with her father, to whom all 
the tendernefs and attention he ſhewed to 
her, ſeemed no more than what was her due 
from every human being. Checked only 
by his fears for her health, the pleaſure 
Sir Edward enjoyed in being with her, 
made the day imperceptibly glide away. 
When he could ſee her ſmile, and hear 
her ſoft but ſenſible voice; when ſhe ſat 
ſurrounded by his children, who never 
were ſo happy as when they were hanging 
about her; he drank intoxicating draughts 
05 * and neither his reaſon nor his 

morality 
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morality were ſtrong enough to prevent 
his making compariſons as unfavourable: 
to his wife as deſtructive to his own hap- 
pineſs. 

Lady Newenden and her party returned 
not till four in the morning. The night 
had been rainy and tempeſtuous; and her 
Ladyſhip, in quitting the crouded rooms, 
and travelling ſeven miles in ſuch bad 
weather, caught a very ſevere cold. A 
violent cough ſucceeded. Mr. Maltravers,, 
on whom the pallid looks and ſunk fea- 
tures of bis niece had made no impreſſion, 
was extremely alarmed at the indiſpoſition 
of his daughter. Advice was immediately 
{ent for; remedies of every kind applied 
with the moſt impatient ſolicitude; but as 
the complaint yielded not immediately to 
them, Mr. Maltravers told Sir Edward 
that he could not be eaſy unleſs his daugh- 
ter went to Briſtol; and as whatever he 
ſaid Sir Edward was accuſtomed to attend 
to, the journey was immediately propoſed, 
with pleaſure on his part, as Ethelinde 

N would 
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would be with them; and he ſhould, with- 


out the appearance of ſingularity, ſtill be 


indulged with the happineſs of ſeeing her. 
As London was yet dull and empty, and 
nothing offered more entertaining, Lady 
Newenden objected not to the ſcheme 
which her father was ſo eager to promote. 
She even aſked Ethelinde and Colonel 
Cheſterville to delay their journey till they 
could all go together, and preſſed Davenant 
to accompany them. Mr. and Mrs. Mal- 
travers propoſed allo to be of the party; 
and at their requeſt the little Newendens 
were to go with their parents. The jour- 
ney was now fixed for the following Friday, 
and every body ſeemed contented with 
it but Ethelinde, who equally. diſliked 
being carried where Davenant was to go, 
and where ſhe ſhould be precluded from 
the poſſibility of ſeeing Montgomery, if 
he ſhauld arrive in London. But this 
reluctance ſhe dared not communicate; 
and attempted by forced chearfulneſs, and 
aflumed ſmiles, to hide from the view of 
ü other 83 
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others, particularly from that of her father, 
the little delight that any party, however 
pleaſurable, was now capable of affordin 2 
her. 
The day before that fixed for their 
departure, Colonel Cheſterville received a 
note as he was ſitting after dinner; and 
was told by the ſervant who brought it in 
that a meſſenger from London waited for 
an anſwer. He opened, and read it; then 
giving it to his daughter, ſaid “ Ethy, 
my love, it is rather to you than to me, 
ſince the young man who woos A is ra- 
ther your acquaintance than mine.“ 
Ethelinde changed colour, and with 
trembling hands read the ne which was 
to this effect, 


E Gin | 121 
The ſon of that Montgomery who 
once owed his' life to your generoſity, 
has now an opportunity of paying his 
reſpects to the preſerver of his father; and 
wilt be moſt happy if you wifl allow / him 
to 
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to wait on you any day this week on which 


you may be diſengaged. Allow me to 


offer my compliments to Miſs Cheſterville, 
and the honor of remaining, 


« Sir, 
« your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


Charles Archibald Montgomery.“ 
Of. 27, 17—. 


The emotion with which Ethelinde read 
this, was too violent to be concealed. 
Her faded cheek glowed for a moment, 
and then grew paler than before. With- 
out ſpeaking, ſhe returned, it to her fa- 
ther; who unſuſpecting her partiality, aſked 
her what anſwer he ſhould ſend? © I 
ſhould be very glad,” added he, to 


| fee the young man. I loved his father, 


and admired and reſpected lis mother, and 
am much obliged to him. It is ugfortu» 


nate that I ſhould be from London.“ 


Sir Edward, who gueſſed by the tremor 


into which the receipt of this letter had 


thrown 
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thrown Ethelinde, that it came from Mont- 
gomery, wiſhed for her ſake (as he be- 
lieved) that every future interview might 
be avoided with a a man whoſe circum- 
ſtances made the ſucceſs of his preten- 
fions to her ſo impoſlible, and he fancied 
that he was willing to fave her from the 
pain of an hopeleſs paſſion—pain of which 
he was himſelf; too conſcious to make 
this deſign appear even to his own heart 
quite diſintereſted, though he endeavoured 
to perſuade himſelf that he ſought only 
the welfare of a beloved object. 

Colonel Cheſterville however, who knew 
nothing of this internal conflict, ſaid after 
a moment's conſideration “ Sir Edward, 
will you and Lady Newenden permit me 
to aſk Mr. Montgomery hither. To a 
young man, the diſtance will be nothing, 
and I own I ſhould be ſorry not to fee 
him, though it is hardly poſſible for me 
to go _ London before we begin our 


journey.” 


« Pray, Sir,” replied Lady nin 
with 
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with more than her uſual civility, © jn- 


vite him hither whenſoever you pleaſe, 


if you mean the Montgomery we ſaw at 
Graſmere : we are, you know, alſo his ac- 
quaintance, and can have no olyettion dc to 
* viſit here.” . 


I conclude, Sir Edward, that I have 


your leave, ſaid the Colonel,“ riſing from 
table. You will therefore permit me 
to ſtep into your ſtudy to anſwer this, 
and to * to-morrow for ſeeing him 
here.” | 
The ladies now leaving the room, 
Ethelinde retired to her own with ſpirits 
ſo fluttered that ſhe could hardly breathe. 
To the emotion which the thoughts of 
ſeeing Montgomery gave her, was added 
that which aroſe from her obſervations 
on Sir Edward's behaviour, who had watch- 
ed her looks while ſhe read the note, 
changed countenance at her father's re- 
queſt, and had given no encouragement to 
the invitation ſent to Montgomery. He 
knows then,” ſaid ſhe, * the weakneſs of 
this 
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this poor heart. He knows and condemns it. 
At Graſmere I recolle& a thouſand cir- 
cumſtances that aſſure me he then ſuſpected 
it, though he has ſince carefully avoided 
the ſubject. He muſt think me an un- 
happy romantic creature, caught by mere 
perſonal beauty. He muſt deſpiſe me, 
for he has never converſed with Montgo- 
mery.” 

Solicitous to conceal an inclination 
which, fhe was compelled to own to herſelf, 
her ſlight knowledge of Montgomery 
hardly authorized, ſhe determined to be- 
have ſo as to give no reaſon for further 
{uſpicions on the part of Sir Edward, or 
to awaken them in that of her father. But 
then the idea of Montgomery, dejected by 
her coldneſs, deprefſed by receiving mere 
common civility where he had too much 
reaſon to expect the tendereſt friendſhip, 
ſtruck her imagination ; and ſhe dreaded 
leaſt her reſolution ſhould be unequal to 
the painful taſk of mortifying with repul- 
fve coldneſs him to whom her heart was 

| irrevocably 
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Ethelinde feared that Montgomery, by 
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irrevocably though perhaps indiſcreetly 
given. Fortunately Davenant did not 
dine at Denham, but was gone to meet a 
party of friends at Salt Hill, with whom 
he was to ſtay till the day appointed for 
their proceeding all together to Briſtol. 
Ethelinde had always perceived more of 
mortified pride than of love in his addreſs 
to her. Having been once perſuaded by 
Lord Danesforte to become a candidate 
for her favour, he was piqued to fee that 
Montgomery, a northern peaſant, as he 
inſolently called him, was preferred to him- 
ſelf, who poſſeſſed ſo large a fortune; and 
he purſued Ethelinde rather to ſhew the 
ſuperior claim to conſideration which he 
ſuppoſed that fortune gave him, than 
becauſe he felt for her any real preference. 
When this deſpifed competitor appeared 


no longer, he ſhewed very little recollec- 


tion of his former propoſal, except re- 
ſentment that they were not received 
with the gratitude they merited : but 


now 
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now following her to London, and by 
his viſit at Denham, would again urge the 
narrow fpirit of Davenant to preſs on her 
the pre-eminence of riches; and that ſitu- 
ated as ſhe was, her father, though the 
tendereſt and beſt of parents, would con- 
fider it as a point of duty to influence 
her acceptance of a man whole ample 
fortune would place her above all thoſe 
inconveniences that ſhe was even now in 
ſome degree expoſed to ; but which would 
probably become actual indigence, if ſhe 
ſnould be deprived by death of her fa- 
ther's protection. Feeble as her frame was 
in conſequence of her long illneſs, it was 
dreadfully ſhaken by theſe reflections. The 
painful pleaſure of ſeeing Montgomery, 
and a thouſand wild conjectures whether 
his viſit was merely to ſee her again or 
to offer propoſals, which ſhe knew too well 
muſt be fruitleſs, kept her ſpirits in con- 
tinual agitation, and a night ſo paſſed 
contributed but little to amend her looks, 


which ſhe was conſcious were ſo unlike 
X thoſe 
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thoſe ſhe wore at Graſmere Abbey, that 
as ſhe. looked in her glaſs ſhe doubted 
whether the meditated viſit of Montgo- 
mery might not relieve him from his un- 
fortunate paſſion by the mournful altera- 
tion of its object, 7 
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„ ener by oppreſlive ſenſations; 
Ethelinde prepared the next day to meet 
Montgomery : ſometimes determining to 
receive him with ſo much apparent in- 


difference as to convince him ſhe repented 


of the imprudent half avowal ſhe had 
made; and ſometimes melting into the 
tendereſt compaſſion, and relinquiſhing all 
pretenſions to that diſcretion, which could 
be exerted only by giving him pain. 

She wandered round the gardens, and 
about the houſe, liſtening to every noiſe; 
and now ſent anxious enquiries over the 
paling that bounded the pleaſure ground 
near the road ; now walked into the hall, 
and looked towards the entrance; wiſhing 
yet fearing to ſee him; ſometimes dreading 
leaſt he ſhould be unable to come fo far 
from London on account of other engage- 
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ments, and at others feeling half angry that 
at near one o clock he was not yet arrived; 
though her father in his note had named 
the morning as the moſt commodious time. 

In the midſt of this ſuſpenſe Lord Da- 
nesforte, in his phaeton and four, drove 
up to the door. Lady Newenden was not 
yet viſible; remaining long in her own 
apartment on account of her indiſpoſition; 
and though he was not unfrequently ad- 
mitted there, he now ſauntered into the 
garden, where perceiving Ethelinde, he 
came forward in his aſſured way to meet 
her. She attempted, but vainly, to avoid 
him ; he took her hand, and ſtaring con- 
fidently in her face, cried—* Are the roſes 
ſtill abſent from thoſe lovely cheeks ? 
Haſten, my charming Ethelinde, to regain 
them; and ſhew what it 1s to rival with 
genuine beauty, the poor copyiſts who are 
compelled to have recourſe to art.“ 

She ſtruggled to get her hand from him: 
but he held it faſt; and as ſhe gave no an- 
{wer to his compliment, went on.— 
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e believe upon my ſoul that the fates 
intended me a favour when they robbed 
you-of your bloom. You were too en- 
chanting with all your blazing attractions; 
but as the devil will have it, you are only 
grown more bewitching by your illneſs.— 
You then dazzled my eyes, and took my 
heart by ſtorm; now, you ſteal upon it 
with ſuch languid lovelineſs, that I am 
ready to die at. your feet.” 

Ethelinde had often attempted to repulſe 
with unfeigned coldneſs and diſlike, the 
troubleſome and fulſome compliments with 
which Lord Danesforte perſecuted her when- 
ever they were alone: ſhe now felt, in ad- 
dition to her natural diſlike of him, re- 
doubled impatience, leaſt her meeting with 
Montgomery ſhould be interrupted by his 
intruſion. © I beg,” replied ſhe, “ your 
Lordſhip will releaſe me. Theſe ſort of 
ſpeeches are ſo common, that they are much 
beneath you to utter; and ſo extravagant, 
that they are diſguſting to me to hear.” 

« Upon my ſoul they are not compli- 
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ments, but what I really think. Do you 


ſuppoſe I ſhould paſs ſo much of my time 
here, youlittle enchantreſs, were it not for 
the pleaſure of being with you?? 1s 

Really, my Lord, I never conſidered 
your motives, and I muſt entreat your 
Lordſhip to think better of my underſtand- 
ing than to ſuppoſe I can liſten without 
pain to ſuch diſcourſe.” 

“ You liſten, however, not only with- 
out pain, but with pleaſure, to Sir Edward 
Newenden, though he is a married man.“ 

What does your Lordſhip mean?“ 

] mean, that you are vaſtly too charm- 
ing to be ſeen with impunity even by the 
moral, the married Sir Edward ; and that 
he 1s too agreeable, too intereſting, to leave 
a fair chance of ſucceſs either to poor 
Davenant or to others, who, did they not 
ſee ſuch a prepoſſeſſion, might be tempted 
to throw themſelves and their fortune - at 
your feet.” 

* Good God!” enchant Ethelinde, 
mint into tears, what have I done to 

provoke 
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provoke. this inſult ? and what, to give 
riſe to ſuſpicions ſo cruel, ſo /injurious ? 
Leave me, Sir—lI beg you will leave me. 
I muſt quit the houſe if ſuch ideas are 
entertained as may make my ſtay in it 
deſtructive to the peace of Lady Newen- 
den. But ſuffer me, my Lord, to ſay, 
that only a heart the moſt depraved could 
conceive them—only a ſpirit the moſt cruel 
and malignant give them utterance.” _ 
«My ſweet weeping marble !” reſumed 
he, again ſeizing her reluctant hand, now 
might that fine formed head ſerve as a 
model to a ſtatuary. Don't alarm your- 
ſelf about the peace of your couſin ; 
for to my certain knowledge her peace is 
out of the reach of any ſuch trifling acci- 
dents. Why ſuppoſe Sir Edward is in love 
with you, you are not to blame.“ 
In love with me?“ ſaid Ethelinde in- 
dignantly. | 
« Abſolutely in love with you. Do you 
think I did not ſee it at Graſmere Abbey? 
Vol. Il D Do 
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Do you think every body did not ſee it 
when you met with that accident?“ 

4 Cruel—cruel,” cried Ethelinde, “ that 
friendſhip ſo diſintereſted, ſo brotherly as 
his, ſhould call forth ſuſpicions ſo inju— 
rious, fo inhuman. My Lord, you muſt 
allow me to repeat to my father, what you 
have ſaid, that he may at once and for ever 
remove me from a family where I am liable 
to them.? 

& Ridiculous! What would you tell 
your father ?—that 1 ſuſpect, nay that J 
know Sir Edward prefers you to all wo- 
men: and is the Colonel to call me to an 
account for the aſſertion, or Sir Edward 
for the involuntary treſpaſs?“ 

% Neither, my Lord,” anſwered ſhe, 
trembling at the queſtion ; “ and perhaps 
I was wrong to think of troubling him on 
a matter which I ſtill hope your Lordſhip 
{poke of only in raillery. Be fo good as 
to forbear naming it again, and 1 will en- 
deavour to forget that you have named it 
at all,” 

« Bribe 
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& Bribe me to filence, then, or I do not 
promiſe it,“ ſaid he, rudely kiſſing her. 
She endeavoured to diſengage herſelf ; and 
ready to faint through weakneſs, terror and 
vexation, ſhe haſtened into the houſe as 
ſoon as ſhe could effect it. As ſhe entered 
the hall from the garden, Montgomery 
came in at the oppoſite door. He advanced 
eagerly yet reſpectfully towards her: but 
her wan countenance, the tears that were 
in her eyes, and the agitation in which ſhe 
appeared, ſtruck him with aſtoniſhment 
and terror. The ſight of him helped to 
overcome her, and ſhe ſat down in one of 
the hall chairs, faint and breathleſs, una- 
ble for ſome moments to anſwer the en- 
quiries he made, with a faultering voice 
and eyes expreſſive of the tendereſt con- 
cern ; adding, © I am afraid I do not ſee 
Miſs Cheſterville in her uſual health?“ 

Ethelinde, ſtruggling to conquer her 
confuſion, anſwered that ſhe had been ill, 
but was now much better. Her voice was 
however ſo low and tremulous, that it could 
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hardly be heard : and on the appearance 
of a ſervant ſhe with difficulty aroſe, and 


deſiring him to let Colonel Cheſterville 


know that Mr. Montgomery was arrived, 
ſhe led the way into one of the parlours; 
where, being again ſeated, ſhe acquired 
courage to aſk him after his mother. 

« left her well; and brought from her 
a thouſand wiſhes and compliments to 
Miſs Cheſterville; whoſe enchanting foci- 
ety ſhe almoſt regrets having taſted, ſince 
ſhe muſt hope for it no more. Had it 
been poſſible for her to have come to Lon- 
don # 

And was it abt poſſible ?” 

% Ah, no!” anſwered Montgomery in 
a mournful voice. * It was with difficulty 
that I could come myſelf. But my mother, 
ever generous and attentive, is anxious 
that J may make one more effort on the 
recollection of thoſe whoſe promiſes induced 
us to quit France. And—darel own, that 
— her conſent—her wilhes - were added to 
the invincible inclination I felt to pay my 
; N | reſpects 
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reſpects to Colonel Cheſterville; and to 
renew an acquaintance with you, Madam, 
which has formed, fince 1ts firſt commence- 
ment, the happineſs and torment of my 
life.“ 
© will not,“ replied Ethelinde, © affect 
to miſunderſtand you, Sir: but I beſeech 
you, if any unfortunate prepoſſeſſion re- 
mains, try rather to conquer than to in- 
dulge it. I am in a few days going to 
Briftol with Lady Newenden. We ſhall 
probably meet no more. Purſue your for- 
tune, and may ſucceſs, may happineſs at- 
tend you! The remembrance of me can 
ſerve only to retard your progreſs, and 
repreſs your military ardour: and though 
I own I ſhould be hurt to ſuppoſe that you 
forget me, yet 1 would willingly ſacrifice 
the gratification of my own vanity and 
ſelf-love to your tranquillity : and as it. is 
impoſſible 3 
* What is impoſſible?“ exclaimed 
Montgomery eagerly “ what 1s impoſſible 
to the man who adores you? It is true, I 
D 3 „ 
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have now nothing! But were I aſſured 


that you yet feel for me any of that gene- 
rous pity which you once expreſſed, diffi- 
culty and danger would vaniſh before the 


inſpiration of ſuch hope, and I would di- 


rectly embrace that line in which 1 have 
the carlieſt proſpect of ſucceſs, I will enter 
into the ſervice of the Eaſt India Company, 


and embark with the troops now preparing 


for India. I have expectations of prefer- 
ment already. I am not without hope that 
Mr. Cheſterville or Sir Edward Newenden 
may ſtrengthen thoſe expectations; at leaſt 
I ſhall not fail to aſk hem, however reluc- 
tantly 1 aſk favors, if you do not forbid me.“ 

Montgomery had hardly, in an hurried 
but vehement manner, finiſhed this ſen- 
tence, when Colonel Cheſterville entered. 
His daughter with the utmoſt difficulty 
commanded her voice enough to introduce 
him. The Colonel received him with the 
warmeſt expreſſions of friendſhip, and 
ſeemed extremely pleaſed with His addreſs 
and appearance. Montgomery, with as 
en | much 
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much modefty as if he had never before 
quitted his northern retirement, yet with 
as much eaſe as if he had been always an 
inhabitant of the great world, received his 


politeneſs ;. and Sir Edward ſoon after en- 
tering, Mr. Cheſterville taking Montgo- 


mery by the hand, defired Sir Edward to.. 


conſider him as a friend of his own, as the 


repreſentative of that Mr. Montgomery for 
whom he had formerly ſo fincere a regard. 


Sir Edward received him with politeneſs, 


complimented him on the circumſtance of 


their former acquaintance; and though 


Ethelinde obſerved not that generous 
warmth with which he met thoſe to whom 


he was partial, yet he invited him to din- 


ner, and ſeemed involuntarily pleaſed with: 
him. The converſation foon becoming; 


general among the three gentlemen, the 
took the opportunity to withdraw to her 
own room, 

The preſumptuous behaviour of Lo 
Danesforte, and the ſuſpicions he had ſo 
openly avowed. in regard to Sir Edward, 
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ſhocked and alarmed her. 'She now re- 
membered numberleſs infinuations which 
had before fallen from him, and was 
afraid that he had not confined theſe 
unworthy ſuppoſitions to his own breaſt, 
but had diſcloſed them to Lady New- 
enden. Yet of late her Ladyſhip had 
been leſs cold and haughty than uſual 
towards her; and in better humour than 
ſince her journey into the north. Ethe- 
linde dared not ſuffer her mind to glance 
towards the viſible partiality of her couſin 
for Lord Danesforte, Vet in deſpite of 
her natural cando $ſhe could not but 
confider an intimacy with a man of ſuch 
a character, as improper for the mother 
of a family, for her in whoſe hands were 
intruſted the honor and happineſs of Sir 
Edward Newenden. Lord Danesforte in- 
W rended ſhe found to join the Briſtol party ; 

| i 8 and ſhe dreaded being frequently liable 
; to hear converſation, the impertinence of 
| which her diſpleaſure ſeemed incapable: of 
| repreſſing; and which ſhe dared not openly 
reſent, 
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reſent, leaſt her father or Sir Edward 
ſhould be embroiled with this unprinci- 
pled and raſh man, whoſe fortune and 
rank had impreſſed him with an idea 
that he might do any thing with impu- 
nity. 

Her father's immediate difficulties had 
been relieved by the generous friendſhip. 
of Sir Edward, bur the weight on his 
mind had only been transferred. He 
was before harraſſed by the importunity 
of his creditors; he now ſunk under the 
ſenſe of obligation too great to be re- 
paid. Sir Edward was the moſt gene- 
rous of men; but Colonel Cheſterville 
had been uſed to confer rather than to 
receive favours, and his independant ſpi- 
rit ſhrunk from the painful recollection of 
ſo large a debt. Ethelinde ſaw with 
concern his uneaſineſs, and that his ſtate. 
of mind, uſually. melancholy, yielded 
now to hopeleſs dejection: he was kept 
only by his tenderneſs- for her from giv- 
ing up every thing, and hiding himſelf. 

1 in 
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in another country or in the grave. His 
fon had not written to him; and when- 
ever Ethelinde looked that way, a dark 
and portentuous cloud ſeemed to hang 
over her fate in regard to her brother, 
which redoubled the pain of her actual 
ſituation; and now the appearance of 
Montgomery, the irreſiſtible partiality ſhe 
felt for him, the imprudence of her in- 
dulging it, and the impoſlibility of their 
ever being united, ſeemed to add to the 
poignancy and variety of the diſtreſſes 
which at once aſſaulted her heart. (- 

Her health was yet far from being re-eſta- 
bliſhed; and the ſufferings of her mind 
encreaſing her weakneſs, the with much 
difficulty acquired reſolution to appear at 
dinner. Lord Danesforte and ſeveral 
others who came to take leave of Lady 
Newenden were there; and Montgomery 
was hardly noticed among the croud, 
except by Sir Edward and. Colonel Cheſ- 
terville. His figure however was ſo ſtrik- 
ing, that the ſtrangers enquired of each 
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other who he waz; but learning that he 
was a, young man from the north whom 
nobody knew, he was ſuffered to remain 
unnoticed, The dinner was a cruel trial 
to Ethelinde. Once or twice ſhe ven- 
tured, to ſteal a look at Montgootery ; 
then glancing her eyes towards Sir Ed- 
ward, ſhe found his fixed upon her with 
a look of enquiry ſo penetrating that 
bluſhes immediately dyed her cheeks, 
and ſhe would moſt willingly have con- 
cealed herſelf in her owa room, fearing 
every moment leaſt her encreaſed emo- 
tion ſhould betray, her. At length the 
tedious dinner was an end: ſhe with- 
drew with the ladies; and being long ac- 
cuſtomed to appear or diſappear without 
being remarked by her couſin, ſhe ſeized 
on the firſt moment it was poſſible to 
retire, and indulge her reflections in ſo- 
litude. She could not forbear however 
going to the window to watch if Mont- 
gomery departed. She knew that be 
muſt return to town that evening; in 
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two days they were to go to Briſtol! 
ſhe ſhould therefore never ſee him more 
never again behold him; and her heart 
fickened at the idea of paſſing a life that 
without him muſt be a blank: His wild 
project of making a fortune that might 
entitle him to pretend to her, of which 
he had given her an haſty ' ſketch, af- 
forded her no conſolation; every prof- 
pet before her was dreary; and as ſhe 
ſat at the window liſtening to every noiſe 
and watching every light that moved in 
the diſtant ſtables, of which ſhe had a view 
from her windows, the world ſeemed 
to offer nothing to Her reflection but pain, 
mortification and diſappointment. From 
this gloomy reverie ſhe was awakened 
by a fummons to tea. The hope. that 
Montgomery was not yet gone, made 
her conquer her reluctance to appear be- 


low. She went down therefore, and found 


in the drawing room various groups af- 
ſembled in different parties of converſa- 
tion; but neither her father or Montgo- 
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mery were among them. A new alarm 
now found its way to her thoughts; 
High ſpirited, ſanguine, -and- conſcious 
of his noble birth, Montgomery might 
perhaps impart his 1mpoſiible project to 
her father. He might even ſay that that 
project was not difapproved by her. This 
idea ſo ſtrongly agitated her mind when 
ſhe began to make the tea, that it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty ſhe ſent it round 
the firſt time. But after almoſt half an 


hour, ſeeing that they did not appear, 
and having been told on enquiry that 


the Colonel was buſy with Mr. Montgo- 
mery in Sir Edwards library, her cou- 
rage and preſence of mind could hold 
out no longer; and having filled the cups 
with hot- water, and poured the cream 
into the ſugar baſon, her confuſion be- 
came fo. viſible to Sir Edward, whole 
eyes were never long diverted from her, 
that he approached, and aſked- her in 
great concern if ſhe was ill? 


4 Jam indeed,” ſaid ſhe, ſo in 


from 
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from the heat of the room that I muſt 
beg Lady Newenden to excuſe me,” 

She haſtily roſe, and Sir Edward took 
her hand, and led her towards the door. 
She trembled, and only by an effort reached 
it. Good God,” cried he as he ſup- 
ported her, what is the matter? how 
long has this been?“ 

„ Aſk me not,” anſwered ſhe as ſhe 
got to the door, nor give yourſelf any 


trouble about me. I am merely weak. 


and low.” 


« Weak and low !” exclaimed he as 
they reached together the bottom of the 


ſtairs. © You arg{not able to walk. — 
Lean on me—let me aſſiſt you to your 


room.” 
At that moment all that Lord Danes- 
forte had been ſaying to her in the morn- 


ing ruſhing in her memory, ſhe cried— 


No, Sir Edward, I earneſtly entreat 
you will not. I am very well able to 
walk — indeed I am.” 

5 You earneſtly = I will not! Is it in- 
deed 
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deed thus, Ethelinde? Montgomery, and 
her partiality for him forcibly ſtruck him, 
and he fancied her rejection of his own 
ſervices aroſe from her partial fondneſs 
to her fortunate lover. Then recollecting 
that he had no right to blame her, if 
it was ſo, he checked the ſudden anger he 
felt, and bowing, left her ſaying—* I hope, 
however you will ſoon be better.” 

Inſtead of returning to the company, 
he went to his own dreſſing room, to 
recover his ſerenity and call himſelf 
anew to an account for his unhappy and 
criminal paſſion; which every day en- 
creaſed, and which he every day at- 


tempted to conquer, but which all his 


efforts ſerved only to render more incura- 
ble. He was very little aware of the 


uſe that was made of his abſence. Lord 


Danesforte, who had by the moſt inſi- 
dious, and almoſt imperceptible degtees 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the confidence of 


Lady Newenden, had artfully encreaſed 


in her mind thoſe ſufpicions of her huſ- 
875 band's 
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band's fondneſs for Ethelinde, which had 
originated at Graſmere; but the anger 
and diſdain which they might have ex- 
cited, and which would have broken out 
in a way that would have obliged Ethe- 
linde to have left the houſe, (a circum- 


ſtance his Lordſhip by no means deſired) 


had been ſo artfully counteracted by oblique 
yet unequivocal declarations of his own 
devoted attachment, that her Ladyſhip 
felt as much pity as anger towards 
man who could for ſo inferior a being 
as Ethelinde neglect for a moment a 
woman whom Lord Danesforte declared 
to be, in face and in figure as well as 
in every perfection of mind, the firſt of 
created beings. 

A few days ſtudy had made him maſter 
of her character, and he was now able 
to guide-at his pleaſure that capricious 
temper which had never yet ſubmitted to the 
dictates of another. But ſhe was herſelf ſo 


far from being conſcious of his power over 


ker, that ſhe fancied he lived only to admiro 
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and obey her; and ſhe triumphed in 
being able with an unſullied character to 
bear away from the unmarried of the fa- 
ſhionable world, him, whoſe notice would 
have exalted into pre-eminent faſhion the 
vaineſt among them. 

«& Ethelinde is ill,” faid his Lordſhip, 
* and Sir Edward is gone out to take 
care of her.” 

Sir Edward is extremely kind,” 
ſcornfully anſwered Lady Newenden ; 
and if he could cure Ethelinde of 
ſuch extreme affectation his aſſiduity would 
really be ſerviceable to her family to 
which it 15 a great nuiſance, Somebody— 
Sir Edward himſelf, I ſuppoſe, has ſaid 
that that elegant languor becomes her 
features; and fince ſhe has heard ſo, ſhe 
diſdains the appearance of health, and 
will hardly make uſe of her limbs.” 

This ungenerons and cruel reflection, 
Lord Danesforte anſwered only by a 
ſmile which ſignified at once approbation 


and aſſent. He ſaw that the bitterneſs 
which 
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which Lady Newenden had harboured 
againſt Ethelinde, was not the leſs likely 
to anſwer his purpoſe by being mingled 
with contempt, which prevented her from 
declaring openly the jealouſy ſhe felt, but 
which ſhe was aſhamed of ſuffering to ap- 
pear towards an object whom ſhe had always 
affected to conſider as ſo very inferior. 

He never openly declared his ſuſpicions 
of that paſſion which he believed Sir Ed- 
ward to have; but by diſtant hints and 
fignificant looks had more forcibly im- 
preſſed it on the mind of Lady Newen- 
den: at the ſame time intimating, that 
the dignity of her own character required 
that ſhe ſhould neither notice or reſent it; 
and that it was exaltation of ſpirit to 
let Ethelinde remain in the houſe without 
notice or reſentment. 


By converſation of a ſtill more dan- 


gerous tendency he 1mperceptibly eraſed 
from her feeble underſtanding thoſe prin- 
ciples which ſhould have ſecured her in- 
violable tendernefs to her huſband, and 
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that true - greatneſs of mind which ought. 
to have made her the protectreſs of her. 
couſin's character, and to have excited 
reſentment on any attempt to prejudice 
her againſt Sir Edward. Having once 
carried thofe points, he knew he might. 
with impunity preſume to propoſe to 
her any deviation from rectitude which 
his own diflolute morals might induce 
him to ſuggeſt. Her perſon had at 
firſt been indifferent to him; but as his 
project of gaining Ethelinde had ad- 
vanced but little ſince he had firſt ima- 
gined it, and as in its purſuit he had gained 
fo many advantages over the judgment 
and affections of Lady Newenden, he had 
now no inclination to recede, and ſcru- 
pled not to add the deſtruction of Sir 
Edward's honour and happineſs to that 
of the numerous trophies in the ſame 
way which he had already obtained. 

Still, however, he made his approaches 
ſo gradually, threw into his manner ſo 
much of the undeſigning eaſe which exiſts 
among people of the ſame rank, and ſo 

carefully 
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carefully avoided before him any appear- 
ance of an unwarrantable attachment to his 
wife, that Sir Edward, naturally candid 
and unſuſpicious, felt no alarm; and 
though he had no particular friendſhip or 
eſteem for Lord Danesforte, he was not 
uneaſy at the frequency or length of his 
viſits, ſince they ſeemed agreeable to Lady 
Newenden, and were never particular, be- 
cauſe the houſe was generally filled with 
other parties, who lived in it in equal 
freedom. Poſſibly the paſſion prevailing 
in his own mind prevented his ſcrutinizing 
too narrowly what paſſed in the minds of 
others. Lady Newenden had long ſince 
ceaſed to impreſs him with that idea of 
perfection which he had firſt fondly che- 
riſhed : his ſcheme of domeſtic felicity, the 
life of reaſon,” which he hoped to have 
paſſed, had vaniſhed; and having no taſte 
for what his wife had ſubſtituted, his mind 
had unhappily found for itſelf another oc- 
cupation, and was now employed 1n con- 
+53 0 Wh the lovelineſs of Ethelinde in 
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perfon and in mind, and in ſtudying to 
contribute to her happineſs while he de- 
ſpaired of his own. 

In about half an hour Sir Edward re- 
turned to the drawing room, and found 
there Colonel Cheſterville, whoſe looks in- 
timated that ſome extraordinary occurrence 
had agitated his mind. Sir Edward knew 
that he had, at Montgomery's requeſt, 
withdrawn with him; and the ſubject of 
their conference darted into his mind, and 
gave him the moſt uneaſy ſenſation he had 
ever felt: for though he had in ſome de- 
gree encouraged Davenant when he fancied 
it was for the intereſt of Ethelinde to marry 
him, he found that a lover whom ſhe ap- 
proved would appear to him in a very 
different light; and though he dared not 
aſk more than her friendſhip, he felt that 
he ſhould be unable to ſee another avow- 
edly in poſſeſſion of her love. 

The painful ſuſpenſe he was in, was ſoon 
put an end to: Colonel Cheſterville re- 


queſted to ſpeak to him in his ſtudy ; and 
there 
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there in great emotion related to him thi 
converſation which he had held with Mont 
gomery. 
A was far from being aware, my dea 
Sir Edward,” ſaid he, of the purport ol 
Montgomery's viſit ; and though I trembl: 
for the conſequence of it on my daughter, 
for I fear he is not indifferent to her; while 
I feel with renewed bitterneſs the injury | 
have done her in depriving her of the for- 
tune I might have preſerved for her, | 
cannot blame the young man ; I cannot 
help reverencing his open and manly con- 
duct. He has told me that he loves, that 
he adores Ethelinde ; that he has ſaid ſo to 
her, and ſhe has heard it without diſplea- 
ſure : but having nothing to expect but 
the reverſion of a very ſmall fortune after 
the death of his mother, whom he deſcribes 
as the beſt of parents and whoſe life is as 
dear to him as his own, he dares not think 
of now aſpiring to an alliance with my 
daughter: all, therefore, he has to aſk of 
me is, whether I will refuſe him permiſſion 
| to 
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to conhder himſelf as making an effort in 
life, not merely to poſſeſs himſelf of afflu- 
ence, but to obtain ſuch a fortune as may 
give him that hope to which he now pre- 
ſumes not to raiſe his eyes. Believe me, 
Colonel,” ſaid he, that was I poſſeſſed of 
millions, it is a connection which 1 ſhould 
glory in forming. But 1 have nothing; 
and fo little value have pecuniary poſſeſ- 
ſions hitherto had in my eyes, that J ſhould 
probably have continued molt contented in 
that obſcurity in which concurring circum- 
ſtances had placed me, had I never ſeen 
your angelic daughter. She has awakened 
in my ſoul that ambition which had long 
been dormant ; and I feel animated with 
new life when J feel that it may poſſibly be 
paſſed in rendering myſelf worthy of her. 
But miſunderſtand me not: I mean not to 
bind hex; I requeſt no engagement, no pro- 
miſe, and I wauld ſcorn to fully the lovely 
purity of her gentle and ingenuous mind, 
by aſking of her to encourage my hopes 
clavdeſtinely : therefore it is, that finding 
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the happineſs of my whole life depending 


on her; being convinced, after a long 
ſtruggle, that the impreſſion ſne had made 
on my heart was deciſive of my: deſtiny, I 
came hither; I open that heart. to you 
without reſerve; and truſt to the noble and 
candid ſpirit of a ſoldier and a man of ho- 
nour, to ſee my conduct in its true light.” 
What,“ continued Colonel Cheſterville, 
% what could I ſay to this romantic but 
intereſting boy? Though 1 liſtened to 
him with pain, I could not wich difplea- 
ſure : his father ſeemed to be reſtored again 
to life, and to be preſent before me. 
'Yet how could I encourage a purſuit ſo 
wild, ſo extravagant, which may embitter 
the life of my poor Ethelinde by a hape- 
leſs paſſion. It is madnels to think of it.“ 
And what then did you fay to him?“ 
enquired Sir Edward. 

«© What could I ſay to him?“ replied the 
Colonel. His family is not only unex- 
ceptionable, but illuſtrious: His grand- 
father, by a political error only, loſt one 


of 
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If thoſe titles which have long been in it, 
and which 1s now_ gone to a more diſtant 
branch. His perſon is ſuch as I ſuppoſe 
no woman can behold without acknow- 
ledging its ſuperior beauty. In his open- 
neſs of heart, in that proper courage which 
makes him, though ſo long loſt in indi- 
gence and obſcurity, fearleſsly ſpeak to a 
fellow creature; in that candour which 
forbids his uſing a deception, even to gain 
the point on which his happineſs depends; 
I find much, which while I cannot but 
approve and admire myſelf, makes me 
tremble for Ethelinde; who has exactly 


that mind and that heart which generoſity, - 


courage, and candour, muſt deeply affect. 
Yet nothing 1s more romantic than his 
hopes, nothing more impoſſible than their 
unien! Had Ethelinde a fortune? -—=— 

e You would not heſitate?“ 

Not a moment—if ſhe thinks of this 
young man as I believe ſhe maſt do.” 

And what are theſe projects of his for 
acquiring a fortune?“ 

Vor. II. 3 Such 
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„ Such as J cannot believe he will ſuc- 
ceed in He propoſes going to India.“ 

As a ſoldier? Will that be conſiſt- 
ent with ſuch principles as he profeſſes; 
at leaſt if the ideas are juſt which we Euro- 
peans entertain of the means by which 
fortunes are in that line accumulated?“ 

4 told him it was inconſiſtent with his 
feelings, with his principles; but he fancies, 
with the warm enthuſiaſm of his age, that 
he can preſerve his integrity amidſt temp- 
tations the moſt powerful; and acquire 
opulence, not by being the plunderer but 
the protector of the people among whom 


he propoſes ſerving.” 
« And with what anſwer, my - 1 Co- 


lonel, have you at length diſmiſſed him?“ 
J objected, I remonſtrated againſt 
his attaching himſelf to my daughter. 1 
repreſented that ſhe was now without for- 
tune; that my death would very little en- 
rich her; that by my having married at a 
period as early as his preſent age, my chil- 
dren were grown up while 1 was yet but in 
the 
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the middle of life; that therefore the little 
ſhe could ever claim, ſhe might not for 
years poſſeſs, and that he certainly had too 
much generoſity to wiſh to engage the 
affections of Ethelinde on a remote hope 
that the impediments between them might 


be removed: and that though I wiſhed 


him in his purſuit all the ſucceſs his merit 


deſerved, I could not think of entering 


into any promiſe that Ethelinde ſhould, in 
the event, be his. He declared that he 
expected no ſuch promiſe. All he deſired 
was my affurance that whenever he had a 
tortune, acquired with honour, I fhould 
not on any other account object to him: 
then, without waiting for me to form an 
anſwer to a propoſal ſo eccentric, he de- 
parted, defiring to leave his compliments 
tor you, and my permiſſion to breakfaſt 
here to-morrow. He 1s gone to-night to 
Windſor.” 

J am afraid,” ſaid Sir Edward, heſi- 
tating, “ that in the ſtate of health Ethe- 


linde is in at preſent, this may greatly in- 
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jure her. Unleſs Montgomery had been 
convinced that ſhe did not diſapprove his 
opening his mind to you, I cannot ſuppoſe 
he would have done it; yet ſurely ſhe has 
an underſtanding which would prevent her 
from encouraging a project ſo imprudent, 
ſo impoflible !” He could not repreſs his 
emotion, though too conſcious of its ſource ; 
and without being able to determine' on 
what it would be proper to do to ſtop the 
progreſs of Montgomery's purſuit, Sir Ed- 
ward and Colonel Cheſterville parted for 
the night, equally unhappy. | 
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CHAPTER lv. 


Ern ELINDE paſſed not her time 
with more tranquillity. She was oblige 
to excuſe herſelf from ſupping below; 
which, as ſhe often did fo, was the leſs 
remarkable. The night brought to her 
no repoſe ; or ſuch as was too much broken: 
by uneaſy dreams to afford her any re- 
freſnment. Her father came not up to her 
room, as he uſually did the preceding 


evenings; but early the next morning, as 


ſoon as he heard ſhe was drefled, he came 
into her little dreſſing room, and fitting; 
down, ſaid with a deep ſigh that he had 
juſt received a letter from her brother. 
«© And what, my dear Sir, does it ſay?“ 
cagerly enquired Ethelinde. 
He gave it into her hand. 
It contained complaints of his unplea- 
ſant ſituation in conſequence of his bills 
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having been returned; and though he did 


not actually reproach his father, there was, 


throughout the letter, a ſtile of impatience 


and regret, which made the heart of Ethe- 
linde throb with pain as fhe read it. 

„ You ſee,” ſaid Colonel Cheſterville, 
after ſhe had run it over you ſee, my 
love, how J am ſituated. The money for 
theſe bills, you know I have ſince ſent; 
and have been enabled to do ſo through 
the generous friendſhip of Sir Edward 
Newenden : but where—where am I to 
find money to ſupply new demands? I 
cannot, 1 will not again apply to my 
friend : I am already too much obliged to 
him: I would 1 were in my grave; for 
troubles to which I am unequal multiply 
around me.” | | 

Before the concluſion of this ſpeech, the 
face of Ethelinde was bathed in tears. 
% Pray, my dear Sir,” ſaid ſhe, ſobbing, 
« give not way thus to deſpondence. 


Think, if your melancholy with were ful- 
filled 
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filled, what would become of your quay 


as, ter 

ce «Tt is for my daughter that I woull 

e- live l- and I dare venture yet to hope that 
my daughter will be my bleſſing.“ 45 

e, « Yet to hope !” exclaimed Ethelinde: 

L © has then my father ever doubted that 

r WW his daughter's endeavours at leaſt have 


; been to contribute to his happineſs ?” 
h „] never have had reaſon a moment 
1 to doubt it: and yet 5 
2 © Wherefore do you heſitate, dear Sir 9 
ſaid the trembling Ethelinde.— If I have 
given you a moment's pain, it has been 
undefignedly, and I defire only to owe 
my fault.” 

No, my Ethelinde, thou att incapa- 
ble 1 know of giving me pain intentionally; 
I will be ingenuous with you : Montgo- 
mery has opened to me his mind.—He' 
has told me that you do not diſcourage his 
wiſhes, wild and romantic as they - cer-' 
tainly are. His merits I acknowledge ; 


but ſituated as he is in regard to fortune, 
E 4 ought 
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ought my dear girl to ſuffer her mind to 
be influenced to the injury of her peace? 


Though from the opening of this dia- 


logue Ethelinde had ſuſpected to what it 
would tend, ſhe could with the utmoſt 
diſficulty ſupport herſelf. Pale and trem- 


bling, ſhe dared. not raiſe her eyes to her 


father; ſtill leſs dared ſhe own all ſhe felt 
tor Montgomery; yet too ingenuous to 
deny her preference of him, ſhe remained 
filent, and ſeemed, in breathleſs expecta- 
tion, to attend to her father's farther plea- 
ſure. He perceived her agitation, and 
was convinced that Montgomery had not 
deceived him. 

I will not, my love, diſtreſs you,“ 
continued he: I will leave you now to 
recollect yourſelf, and in half an hour I 
will return to know what you would have 


me ſay. I would have you indeed confi- 
der what 1 ought to ſay to Montgomery, 
who 1s to be here at breakfaſt, and any 
will n n expect my anſwer.” | " 


F Your 
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| * Your anſwer, dear Sir! une 
has he ſaid to you?“ 

He wiſhes to be received by me as: 
your lover; and to go to India in the 
hope, that if he is there ſucceſsful he may 
on his return receive your hand. I con- 
clude that theſe propoſals were not made 
to me, till your aſſent to chem had been 
obtained. 3h F 

„I will not be diſingenuous, Sir. Mr. 
Montgomery did mention to me yeſterday 
the viſionary plan he had formed. I. 
thought them ſo entirely N that I 
gave them no encouragement.” 

„ But tell me, Ethelinde, is your heart 
free from... prepofſeſſion in favor of this 
young man ?—if it is, he is preſumptuous 
in proceeding ſo far with me. Nay be not 
thus diſtreſſed ;. but conſider me, my love, 
as one who lives only in the hope cf ſeeing 
you happy. Ethelinde is above diſſimu- 
lation; and has not, I truſt, a thought that 
the ſhould wiſh to conceal from her father.“ 
72 Iwill not, Sir, attempt it,“ anfwered 
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the faultering Ethelinde; © but—thongh I. 


cannot deny that Mr. Montgomery has per- 
haps been thought of with indiſcreet, with 
unguarded partiality; though I have not 
concealed from him the weakneſs ſor which 
I have condemned myſelf; yet believe me, 
deareſt Sir, believe me when I proteſt to 
you that it ſhall at leaſt never offend you; 
and that if I cannot conquer it—and in- 
deed I will try—-l will at leaſt conceal it, 
and neyer voluntarily indulge a wiſh to 
have any will but yours.“ 

Good God !” exclaimed Colonel Chef. 
terville, walking in an agony about-the 


room, I cannot bear this! Erhelinde, 


bave pity on me and on yourſelf } Tell 
me not of what you will attempt, to make 
me happy, but rather what I can do to 
contribute to your felicity. If Montgo- 


mery had a competence, and if your heart 


is irretrievably his, I would not hefitate a 
moment: but can I juſtify it to myſelf to 


encourage his hopes, fituated as he now. 


5 can wo ſuffer my daughter to engage 
A1 1221 herſelf. 
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herſelf to a' young man, who, Whatever 
may be his merit and his birth, is in other 
reſpects only an indigent adventurer? Muſt 
her youth wear away in waiting for his pre- 
carious ſucceſs ? her health decline in the 
languor of hope long delayed? and poſh- 
bly, after years ſo paſſed, if indeed het 
conſtitution enables her ſo to paſs them, 
may ſhe not fall a victim to the bitterneſs 
: of diſappointment > My deareſt girl, con- 
a ſider well what it is Montgomery aſks; 
conſider not only his requeſt, but your own-- 
ſituation. If I die — alas! I need not fay 
how unhappily deftitute of fortune you will 
be. Where will you live ?—how be ſup- 
ported to attend the return of your lover?“ 

The tears and ſobs of Ethelinde were 
now redoubled. To give her feelings 
utterance was impoſſible; and her father 
proceeded in a lower and more a 
tone | 
«© did indeed flatter myſelf, chat before 
I died, the merit, the lovelineſs of Ethe - 
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tection. of ſome man of honour and of 
fortune: this unhappy prepoſſeſſion blaſts: 
all my hopes, and I ſhall die doubtful of 
that my heart moſt ardently wiſhes—the: | 
happineſs of my. deareſt child: or perhaps 
more wretched ſtill, I ſhall die in the 
certainty of her being miſerable. . 
will then be indeed terrible!“ . 81 

Ethelinde now making an effort to: 
ſpeak, ſaid—** Hear me then, Sir hear 
me when J ſolemnly declare to you that 
—1f it will be any ſatisfaction to you I will 
forbid this unhappy young man to think 
of me again—1 will put an end for ever 
to thoſe hopes which l ought not to have 
given him I will deſire him to tear me 
from his heart for ever!“ 7 
Not ſo, Ethelinde,” t fas 
father, greatly moved“ I expect not a 
tacrifice- ſo painful. But I would make 
one requelt to my daughter; and ſhe muſt, 
with ſo excellent an underſtanding, ſee 
the propriety of what I aſk.” 

Narr your requeſt, Sir, and be. it 
what. 
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what it will, it muſt have nn me che force” 
of a command.” | 
« It is then, that you wilt poſi vey 
promiſe:me- to enter into no engagement 
with e eee however he wy urge 
it.“ ä 
give you my word 1 will not.“ 
Is it, do you think, proper that you 
Ji ſhould ſee him at all, fince he may perhaps 
; preſs you to give him at leaſt more hope 
. than, ſituated as you are, you beg to 
\ give;him ?”” | 
J will not fee him Sir,” ſaid Echelinde; 
\ in a voice that betrayed the violent ſtruggle 
| ſhe underwent, - if you. defire that 1 
ſhonld not.” But ſhe had no ſooner ut-! 
tered theſe words, than her heart rebelling 
againſt her duty, reprelented the: ſorrow, 
the deſpair of Montgomery; and finding 
herſelf unequal to the cruelty of inflicting 
it, 'ſhe added“ Vet I muſt fay that 1 
thall for the firſt time in · my life-obey you 
with reluctance. I am obliged, greatly 
obliged. to Mr. Montgomery. I admire, 
4 eſteem, , 
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_ eſteem, and reverence his mother beyond 


any human being—and—" ' > {11992 2 
And you love him l- Ah! my child, 
I ſee it too plainly. Yet truſting to your 


underſtanding, to your delicacy, to the 


promiſe you have given me, I will not 
preſs you farther; you ſhalt act as you 
pleaſe in regard to ſeeing him; and I will 
leave you to recolle& yourſelf before an 
interview in which I know the ſoftneſs. of 
your heart will be rectified by reaſon ;- by 
regard for my peace and for that of the 
young man himſelf.” Colonel Cheſterville 


then left the room ; and Ethelinde, who. 
had no power to carry on the dialogue, 
tried to acquire as much ſtrength as he 


feemed to expect ſhe ſhould exert. 


While ſhe blamed Montgomery for the 
haſte in which he had diſcloſed to her fa- 


ther ſchemes ſo little likely to be realized, 


ſhe was deeply affected by this proof of his 
warm and ſerous paſſion for her. Far 


from finding, on examination of her heart, 
that fhe had ſtrength enough to reject him, 
her 
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her enquiry ſerved only to make her fear,. 
that though ſhe ſhould part with him for 
ever, it would be impoſſible for her ever 
to forget him. But to make her father un» 
happy, by appearing to perſiſt ; to ſeem 
fo weakly romantic, as to attach herſelf to 
a young man of whom ſhe could yet know”: 
ſo little, and to give up her reaſon to the 
indulgence of a paſſion ſo imprudent, ſo 
girliſn, and fo contrary to her duty? — her 
pride, her good ſenſe, her tenderneſs to- 
wards her father, all forbade ir; and for a 
few moments ſhe thought ſhe could com- 


mand herſeif enough to repreſent to Mont- 


gomery the impoſſibility of their ever 
being united, and to entreat him to relin- 
quiſh—nay to inſiſt on his relinquiſhing 
every hope of it: but when ſhe had as ſhe 
believed brought herſelf to this reſolution, 
the noiſe of ſome perſons entering the court 
yard drew her ſuddenly to the window, 
and ſhe ſaw Montgomery ſpring from his 
horſe in all the hurry of impatience, and 
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enquiring eagerly for Colonel Cheſterville, 
he haſtened into the houſG. 

Her late formed determination was in 2 
moment forgotten. Her heart acknow- 
ledged his power over it; and without 
knowing what ſhe ſhould ſay to him when 
ſhe met him, ſhe walked about her room, 
dreading the ſummons to meet him which 
ſhe every moment expected to receive, yet 
being ſenſible that if it did not ſoon arrive 
the violence of her agitation would deprive 
her of the power to obey it. 
Near half an hour was paſſed in this 
way: then, a ſervant came up with Mr. 
Montgomery's compliments, and his re- 
queſt to allo him a few moments of her 
time in the breakfaſt parlour. She had juſt 
voice enough to enquire whether Colonel 
Cheſterville was with him? and hearing 
that he was, ſhe crept with trembling 
feet down ſtairs, ſtopping ſeveral times to 
recover her breath and trying to argue 
herſelf into ſome. degree of fortitude to 
meet what was before her. 

CH AP- 


CHAPTER v. 


Or entering the breakfaſt parlour; 
Montgomery was ſitting alone by the 
table, where every thing remained un- 
touched, On the ſight of her he ſtarted 
up, and flew towards her; but his coun- 
tenance expreſſed only ſolicitude and pain, 
He took her hand, led her to a ſeat, 
and fat down by her: both ſeemed un- 
able to ſpeak; and their ſilence was 
broken by a deep drawn ſigh from the 
almoſt, convulſed bofom of Ethelinde:. 
Montgomery, with agitation, the violence 
of which was encreaſed by his efforts to 
ſpeak, with calmneſs, at length ſaid" I 
await my deſtiny from yon! I have 
ventured to ſpeak to your father of hopes 
which he does not encourage; but if you 

forbid them not, I will not deſpair!” _ 
« Why did you ſpeak to him? Why: 
force. 
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force him to forbid that to which there 
were always ſo many impediments - but 
I know not what I would ſay— 

„Good God! is it poſſible that hav- 
ing once harboured an hope, however 
remote, I ſhould, without an attempt to 
realize, reſign it? Say only that you re- 
pent having given it, that I have for- 
feited all pretenſions to that generous 
pity which you once deigned to afford 
me, and that it will contribute to your 
peace, to know that I drag on, in hope- 
leſs wretchedneſs, a life which from that 
moment will have loſt all its value.“ 

& That it would contribute to my 


peace to fee you wretched! Ah, Mont- 


gomery! you know that had we met 
under more propitious circumſtances, 
the hzppineſs of my life, for I cannot 
if I would diſſemble, would have con- 
ſiſted ſolely in making you happy; but 
- obſtacles, unconquerable obſtacles, are 
between us: in attempting to ſurmount 
them you have precipitated the certainty 

111.2 of 
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of their being for ever invincible, My 
father, the tendereſt of fathers, does you 
juſtice; and owns that you deſerve a 
more fortunate lot than it it is poſſible 
for you, ſituated as I am, to find with 
me. Go then, Montgomery; forget that 
we ever met: go; purſue that proſperity 
which you cannot fail of poſſeſſing.” 

% And what will proſperity do for me? 
Alas! if you diſclaim all intereſt in my 
deſtiny I ſhall grow careleſs of it. Ants. 
mated by the delicious hope of making, 
mylelf worthy of you, I might realize 
all the proſpects which I have drawn; 
but if you thus ſend me from you un- 
heard, unpitied | If I go to be forgotten 
for ever by one of thoſe two beings in 
whoſe tender remembrance only I wiſh 
to exiſt; ſhall I have ſpirits to encoun- 
ter the difficulties before me? Will any 
thing be worthy of my preſent atten- 
tion when I know that no part of my fu- 
ture life will be yours,” | 

He ſtopped, from incapacity to proceed. 

Ethelinde 
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Ethelinde was ſilent ; for the conffict of 
her ſoul was too great either for n 
or for tears. | 

After venting a moment he recovered 
his voice and went on. 
Von are ſo generous as to ſay that 
had we met under more propitious cir- 
cumſtances, my happineſs would be yours, 
Let it be the glory of a paſſion like 
mine to ſurmount circumſtances. He who 
is favoured by Ethelinde Cheſterville, 
ſhould be more than mortal, and for 
ſuch a prize oh! what ſpirit of enter- 
prize might it not awaken in the calm- 
eſt breaſt > In mine, ſhould it not pro- 
duce all that ſhall enable me to forget 
difficulty and danger. I feel a conviction 
that I ſhall repair the capriee of fortune 
if I go out with the hope of removing 
the cruel obftacle between us. Or if | 
fail, the remembrance of your pity, of 
your tenderneſs, and the certainty of be- 
ing remembered by you, will make death 
f infinitely happier than, without that 
J hope 
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hope, it is poſſible for me to find the 
moſt proſperous life. 

« But who,” ſaid Ethelinde, collecting 
all the reſolution ſhe could to recal him 
from this wild effuſion, * who ſhall teach 
your mother to be reconciled to your de- 
parture; and if you fail, who ſhall con- 
ſale her for the loſs of her only ſon?” 
Lou know not, my Ethelinde,” an- 
ſwered he, the fortitude of ſoul which 
that dear mother poſſeſſes, With the 
ſofteſt ſenſibility, ſhe blends the moſt 
heroic courage, It is true, that till ſhe 
had ſeen and converſed with you, I was 
the only object of her fondneſs; yet ſhe 
kept me not with her to indulge a weak 
parental fondneſs, but becaule nothing 
offered which I could with honor 'or in- 
deed with advantage accept: but when 
ſhe beheld you; and learned that the 
perfections which had attracted her ten- 
dereſt eſteem, had made an impreſſion 
never to be craſ:d. on the heart of her 
ſon, ſhe was too generous to deſire me to 

linger 
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linger another moment in the obſcurity 
where I had long been content, but bade 
me purſue that road which might raiſe 
me to affluence, and juſtify as well in 
fortune as my birth has done in noble 
blood, my pegs to the renn of 
human beings.” | 
« There is no perſon on earth, 4 
plied the trembling Ethelinde, bod 
good opinion I ſo eagerly covet. Let 
me go farther, and ſay that to be related 
to Mrs, Montgomery would be the 
moſt deſirable connection the world could 
offer me ; but when her partial opinion 
of me, and her tenderneſs for you, en- 
gaged her to give her ſanction to your 
wiſhes, ſhe knew not, ſhe could not 
know the inſuperable objections there 
are; ſhe could not ſuppoſe that ſhe was 
embittering the miſery of this impoſſi- 
bility, and depriving me of the little for- 
titude I could perhaps have exerted by 
ſhewing me all the value of what I might 
| hare 
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have poſſeſſed in acquiring a flronger 
de claim on her affection and regard.“ 

The tenderneſs of this ſpeech was ill 
calculated to reconcile Montgomery to 
the inevitable neceſſity of their parting 
of Wor ever, which Ethelinde fancied ſhe was 

endeavouring to impreſs on his mind. 

« Merciful heaven!“ exclaimed he; 
e and is it thus that you would ſubdue 
my mind to this fancied, this cruel pru- 
d ence, by ſuch enchanting, ſuch over- 
whelming ſoftneſs! No, Ethelinde ; ſince 
you deign to own that I am not indit- 
ferent to you, I cannot, I will not reſign 
my hopes. I aſk not to bind you by 
any promiſe—I only aſk of you not to 
forbid my loving, my adoring you z becauſe 
it would be impoſſible for me to obey you. 
Yes, one other requeſt I have, it is that you 
will ſuffer me to write to you while 1 
yet remain in England, and will allow 
my mother to correſpond with you when I 
am departed.” 

I cannot,” ſaid Ethelinde, comply 
with 
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with the former requeles the latter will be 
a great pleaſure to me.” 

And do you refuſe to receive one 
letter from me? No, I will not be re. 
fuſed. You are going, I find, to Briſtol— 
going with as large a party as were 
with you at Graſmere Abbey. Amid 
ſuch a circle, may I not venture to re- 
mind you of the unhappy man who 1: 
compelled by his inauſpicious fate to be- 
come part of his life an exile, in the 
hope of rendering ſome future period of 
it more fortunate? You will not, you 
cannot deny me ſuch a requeſt; for 
perhaps — before you return, I may be 
gone to a region n whence I cannot 
often importune you.” 

Tears had been reſtrained by the ex- 
treme perturbation of her mind; but 
melted by the deſpondent tone in which 
he ſpoke, Ethelinde now gave way to 
all the melancholy ſoftneſs which op- 
preſſed her heart. Montgomery, unable 
To * the ſight of her grief, and torn 

with 
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with thoſe contending paſſions, which he 
was from his diſpoſition accuſtomed to feel 
in all their violence, feared that if he re- 
mained he ſhould commit ſome extrava- 
gance, and therefore he hurried out of 
the room, entreating of Ethelinde to com- 
poſe herſelf, and allow him to ſee her 
again for two minutes only, before he 
took leave of her.—“ I will go,” ſaid 
he, and try to collect reſolution enough 
to undergo the moſt inſupportable mo- 
ment of my lite.” 

Ethelinde ſaw him paſs the window, 
and go into the garden ; and then, feeling 
herſelf quite unequal to the taſk of bidding 
him farewell for ever; diffatisfied with 
herſelf for the little reſolution ſhe had 
hitherto ſhewn, and conſcious that every 
moment ſhe was with him added to the 
reluctance with which ſhe muſt part 
trom him, . ſhe determined to quit the 
room while ſhe was yet able, and not fee 
him again only to renew the mutual ago- 


nies of their ſeparation. 
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She went therefore as well as ſhe was 
able to her own room. But, when ſhe 
reflected on what he muſt feel at her 
refuſing to ſee him again before he de- 
parted, ſhe ſummonſed ſtrength enough 
with trembling hands to ſend down 'S 
the ſervant who uſually attended her, the 
following note. 


cc Sir, 


After the weakneſs I have betrayed, 
it were in vain to attempt concealing 
from you the fatal prepoſſeſſion which 
prudence, reaſon, and duty equally for- 
bid me to indulge. Since our parting 
is inevitable, why ſhould we lengthen 
its pain; and 1 do intreat. you to ſpare 
me the repetition of a ſcene to which l 
own myſelf altogether unequal. 

Accept of my trueſt wiſhes for your 
' proſperity, for your happineſs, whereſo- 

ever you may be; and believe, that 1 
mult ever retain a proper ſenſe of the 
ſlattering opinion with which you have 
honoured 


4 


. 
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honoured me, as well as of the obliga- 
tion I owe to you, and to Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, whoſe recollection of me will 


ſtill conſtitute the greateſt part of the 


ſmall ſhare of happineſs which can now 
ever be the lot of, 


Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
ETHELINDE CHESTERVILLE.” 


Having ſent down the letter, ſhe 
waited with trembling anxiety to hear 


him depart. It was impoſſible for her 


to remain tranquil; ſhe traverſed the 
room with haſty ſteps; now watched at 
the window; now liſtened to the noiſes 
within the houſe. In a few moments ſhe 
faw her father, who had, to ſhew his 
perfect reliance on her prudence, been 
out. during their conference, return into 
the houſe with Sir Edward. She liſtened 
on the great ſtair caſe that led to the 
F 2 hall 
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hall, into which the breakfaſt parlour 
opened, and diſtinctly heard the Colo- 


nel, who had parted from Sir Edward, 
enter the parlour and {peak to Montgo- 
mery : but the door was then ſhut, and 
ſhe could not afterwards diſtinguiſh what 
was faid. So violently was ſhe now af- 
fe&ed, that weak as her frame yet was, 
ſhe had no longer any power to ſtrug- 
ole againſt the agitation of her mind; 
but feeling - herſelf very * faint, ſhe was 
compelled to lie down on the bed; and 
again tried to reconcile herſelf to the 


idea of having ſeen the . of ns. 


mery. 


r who attended her came in to 


look at the fire. She ſtarted up, and 


enquired with eagerneſs where her father 


was, and who he had with him. The 


maid anſwered that the handſome young 
gentleman who had breakfaſted there was 


bY gone; and that the Colonel was with 


Sir Edward in his ſtudy. 
Motitgomery 


In about a quarter of an a the 


_ > 
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Montgomery then was gone: gone 
for ever! She repoſed her head again 
on her pillow; ſighed from the very 
bottom of her heart; and without any 
farther attempt to check the acuteneſs of 
her grief, was ſatisfied ſhe had acquitted 
herſelf by the effort ſhe had already made, 
and with a melancholy and gloomy kind 
of ſatisfaction gave herſelf up to regret and 
tears. Ol 
Sir Edward, to whom Colonel Cheſter- 
ville had communicated what had paſſed 
with Ethelinde, waited in a ſtate of mind 
the moſt diſturbed and uneaſy for the re- 
fult of her meeting with Montgomery. 
He was afraid of aſking himſelf why he 
fo earneſtly deſired that the might have 
ſtrength of mind to diſmiſs him for ever, 
and afhamed of the reluctance he felt to 
acknowledge, that conſidered in every 
other light than that which related to pe- 
cuniary circumſtances, Montgomery was 
without exception. The noble and can- 
did 80 of Sir Edward made him ſe- 

| 2 dulous 
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dulous to hide, though. he could not 
conquer, the jealouſy which narrowed his 
heart; and he determined to intereſt him- 
{elf for Montgomery with as much zeal 
as it he had not dreaded his influence on 
 Echelinde, - Yet he perſuaded himſelf 
that it was better to limit his ſervices to 
that line in which Montgomery himſelf 
ſeemed moſt deſirous to ſucceed ; and to 
apply to Mr. Maltravers for his aſſiſtance in 
procuring him an appointment to India, 
perſuaded as he was that neither Ethe- 
linde or her father would think of form- 
ing with him any engagement which could 
be fulfilled only at the remote and uncer- 
tain period of his return. 


This idea he had communicated to 


Colonel Cheſterville during their walk, 
by whom it bad been eagerly embraced. 
On the return of the latter to the par- 
lour where Montgomery was, he was 
ſtruck with the appearance of the unfor- 
itunate young man; who, while his heart 
refuſed to obey the reaſons Ethelinde had 

| given 
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given in her note for their meeting no 
more, yet felt all their juſtice; and though 
he could not determine to relinquiſh his 
hopes, dreaded to preſs them on Ethe- 
linde, whoſe health ſeemed already too 
much ſhaken, and whoſe tenderneſs for 
him redoubled his love and embittered 
his deſpair. Colonel Cheſterville, too con- 
ſiderate to have forgotten the time when 
for the mother of Ethelinde he had him- 
ſelf hazarded the loſs of fortune and 
family intereſt, felt more pity than an- 
ger; and when Montgomery ſhewed him 
the note he had received from Eche- 
linde, and related in animated language 
what had paſſed; the Colonel found his 
concern and tenderneſs for both, fuch 
as he dared not diſcover to either. He 
beſonght Montgomery therefore not to 
inſiſt on ſeeing Ethelinde again; repre- 
ſented the cruel effects of repeated ſtrug- 
gles on a conſtitution ſo weak as her's 
had long been; and by arguments urged 
rather as a friend ſolicitous for the true 
F 4 intereſts 
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intereſts of both, than as a father who had 
f a right to be obeyed, he prevailed on 
5 Montgomery to leave the houſe at leaſt 
with ſome apparent compoſure; but he 
could obtain from him no promiſe chat he 
would forbear to write tO Ethelinde; none, 
that he would for a moment attempt, by 
tbe force of reaſon or of deſpair, to wean 
his mind from the recollection of that pre- 
ference that alone animated his reſolu 
tion, and created the ſpirit of enterprize, 
by, which, with the ſanguine imagination 
of a young man, he ſtill determined to be- 
lieve he might at length obtain all his 

wiſhes. To Hoe MH 2 
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Wu EN Montgomery was age 

Colonel Cheſterville went again to Sir 
Edward, who waited for him in his ſtudy. 
He related the converſation between Mont- 
gomery and his daughter; the note which 
Ethelinde had ſent him; and what had 
afterwards paſſed with Montgomery. With 
mingled pity, ſorrow, and vexation, Sir 
Edward heard the relation : he now felt 
too certainly what he had hitherto only 
ſuſpected— that the affections of Ethelinde 
were fixed on Montgomery; and he faw 
that her father, moved by his tenderneſs 


for her, and his pity and partiality to 


Montgomery, was doubtful whether he 
ought to oppoſe a paſſion which he could 


not diſapprove, and to the propriety of 


which only fortune was wanting. The 


Colonel remembered his own conduct, 
F 5 and 
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and found it difficult to blame that of 
Montgomery: and naturally of a temper 
ſomewhat warm and romantic, the mili- 
tary life he had led had added more to 
his honour than to his prudence. Sir Ed: 
ward found therefore that a very little 
encouragement would perſuade him he 
was acting right in ſuffering his daugh- 
rer to give herſelf to the man ſhe loved; 
and that he reproached himſelf with ex- 
treme bitternefs for his own indiſcretion in 
having deprived her of that fortune, which 
however ſmall, would have diminiſhed 
fomewhat of the extreme indiſcretion ſhe 
would now commit, in marrying, por- 
tionleſs herſelf, a man who had neither 
income or profeſſion of any kind. In 
the courſe of his converſation, Colonel 
Cheſterville had not only dropped enough 
to convince Sir Edward that ſuch were 
his feelings, but had -touched on the 
poſſibility of procuring a commiſſion in 
the Engliſh army for Montgomery, and 
of the young peoples living with him 
i. till 
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till they could afford an eſtabliſhment of 
their own. As thefe were rather hints 
than propoſals, Sir Edward attempted not 
to convince him of their impracticability; 
but contented himſelf for the preſent, 
with befeeching him to reflect on Ethe- 
linde's illneſs, and to ſave her as much 
as poſſible from the repetition of ſcenes 
likely to encreafe it. He ſaid that he 
would conſider of what could be done 
for Montgomery; and would recommend 
it to the Colonel to ſuffer nothing to 
delay the journey to Briſtol; and to ſay 
as little as poſſible to Ethelinde of Mont- 
gomery, but to appear as if he conſidered 
the affair to be at an end. 

The unequivocal marks of friendſhip 
which Mr. Cheſterville had received from 
Sir Edward, as well as his exalted un- 
derſtanding and excellent heart, gave 
him great influence; and his preſent ad- 
vice ſeemed ſo perfectly proper, that the 
Colonel determined implicitly to follow 
ir. He thought it however better to 
£ have 
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have ſome converſation with Ethelinde 
before he {aw her in mixed company, 
and therefore went to her room, leaving 
Sir Edward to reflect alone on what he 
had heard; to call himſelf, as he re- 
peatedly did, to account for an in- 
clination of which he found it impoſſi- 
ble to-diveſt himſelf; and to make new 
reſolutions in regard to that rectitude of con- 
duct which he determined to obſerve, in 
ſpite of the whirlwinds of paſtion, which 
becoming more frequent, ſeemed threat- 
ening to overturn the integrity of his * 
right heart. | 

Whenever he thus Cad: dia in- 
ternal conflicts wich which he was agi- 
tated, he believed that by mere dint of 
reaſon and reſolution he ſhould be able 
to get the better wholly of a prepoſſeſ- 
ſion which might be as fatal to the re- 
pole of its object as it was, and muſt 
be, to his own happineſs: but whatever 
fancied ſtrength he acquired in her ab- 
ſence, he no ſooner ſaw her, no ſooner 

: heard 
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heard her ſpeak, or believed either that 
another would win her, or that ſhe 
was herſelf unhappy; than all the weak - 
neſs of his ſoul returned; and he again 
yielded to the predominating influence 
of a paſſion, now become part embark 
iſtence. 

Colonel Cheſterville, on his entering 
the apartment of his daughter, found her 
at her toilet, where ſhe was adjuſting her 
hair, and trying to compoſe her looks ſo 
as to appear at dinner. She had, ever 
ſince the departure of Montgomery, been 
trying to conſider him as given up for 
ever; and to fortify her mind to bear 
this eternal and inevitable ſeparation, with 
at leaſt ſo much apparent reſignation as 
might at once prevent her father from 
ſuffering by the fight of her uneaſineſs; 
and others, who would ridicule her con- 
cern, from perceiving it all: flattering! 
herſelf, that by forcing herfelf into com- 
pany, ſhe ſhould for at leaſt ſome mo- 
ments of the day be compelled to call 
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off her thoughts from the dangerous ob- 
jet on which they too fondly dwelt. 


Her heroiſm even went farther; and ſhe 
thought ſhe could prevail on herſelf to 
liſten to Davenant, diſagreeable as he 
had hitherto been to her; not with any 
intention really to encourage his ad- 
dreſſes, and with as little to miſlead him 
by coquetry, but merely with that de- 
gree of attention which ſhould eraſe 
from his mind, and from that of Lord 
Danesforte, all impreſſions they might 
have received of her partiality to Mont- 
gomery ; whoſe name, uttered in a ' fort 
of malicious raillery, as they frequently 
uered it, gave her the moſt unpleaſing 
ſenſations of impatience, and ſometimes 
of reſentment. Her father, finding her 
much more tranquil than he had ven- 
tured to hope after the ſcene that had 
paſſed, ſaid very little to her; but tak- 
ing her hand, and preſüng it to his 
bofom, he let her ſee how much he 
thought himſelf obliged to her for ' this 
3. effort 
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effort to obey and relieve him. This 
filent acknowledgment aſſected Ethelinde 
more than any language could have 
done. She. dared not ſpeak, leaſt the 
ſubject which ſtill ſo greatly affected 
her ſhould renew that emotion ſhe had 
been itruggling to ſtifle; but carrying 
her father's hand to her lips, ſhe kiſſed 
it; a tear fell upon it; and deep ſobs 
were burſting from her overcharged heart, 
when her father, unable to remain with 
her, broke ſuddenly away and left the 
room. 

In a few minutes, however, ſhe had 
again argued herſelf into tolerable calm- 
neſs; ſhe finiſhed her dreſs; bathed her 
eyes, which bore too evidently the marks 
of tears, with roſe water; and then, that 
ſne might not remain a moment alone 


in her room, was going to walk with 


the children, in the garden; but ſeeing 
at that moment Sir Edward meet them, 
the was deterred from executing het 
intention — for, convinced that he knew 
Ls , \ of 
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of her partiality for Montgomery, and 
difapproved of it, ſhe dreaded, in her 
preſent faultering ſpirits, - even the gentle 
repreſentation which fhe thought his 
brotherly tenderneſs might urge him to 
make of its weakneſs and indiſcretion. 

A very numerous party attended Lady 
Newenden ar dinner; a circumſtance now 
rather pleaſant than otherwiſe to Ethe: 
linde, as ſhe hoped to eſcape unremarked 
among the croud. The next day they 


were all to ſet out for Briſtol; and Mr. 


and Mrs. Maltravers with their ſervants 
were already arrived. Lord Danesforte, 


whoſe aſſiduity was almoſt equally divided 


between Mrs. Maltravers, and her daugh- 
ter Lady Newenden, was not to go 
with them, but to join them in a few 
days ; and among other pleaſurable ſchemes 
propoſed, one was, that the whole party 
ſhould, as ſoon as her Ladyſhip had 

received the benefit ſhe expected from 
the water and change of air, go to the 


magnificent feat of Lord Danesforte near 
Glouceſter ; 
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Glouceſter; where he propofed by that 
time to collect a ſet of theatrical friends. 
a ſcheme which appeared ſo pleaſant to 
Mrs. Maltravers, that ſhe bore better 
the leſs pleaſant view of getting among 
Mr. Maltravers relations; one of whom, 
his elder brother, lived in Somerſetſhire; 
and his fiſter, the wife of a very opulent 
merchant at Briſtol, would of courſe ex- 
pect ſome notice from ſuch near rela- 
tions; -whoſe figure was too conſpicuous 
to allow their paſſing any time in the 
immediate neighbourhood without being 
well known. 1 
Lady Newenden, too much above the 
vulgar prejudices of middling life to 
give much attention to the claims of 
relationſhip, had made up her mind as to 
any trouble her uncles, aunts, and cou- 
ſins, might give her. The amuſements 
Lord Danesforte had pointed out to her 
in this tour, had made her ſtill willing 
to undertake it, when the neceſſity for ĩit 
exiſted no longer, even in imagination; 
for 
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for her Ladyſhip was in truth quite well. 
Mr. Maltravers, aware that many of his 
family, and of the acquaintance of hi 
early life, would now be witneſſes of his 
fplendour, failed not to dire& every pre- 
paration oſtentatious vanity dictated; and 
that his generoſity might in ſome degree 
keep pace with his magnificence, he pre- 
fented to Ethelinde a bank note of an 
hundred pounds, requeſting of her to ex- 
pend it in cloaths and ornaments for her 
appearance at Bath and Briſtol. 
-  Ethelinde, of whom he uſually took no 
more notice than common civility re- 
quired, would willingly have declined this 
preſent; becauſe ſhe neither covered or- 
naments, or deſired to be conſidered as 
meaning to enter into amuſements which 
her ſtate of health, and ſtill more her 
ſtate of mind, made her incapable of -en- 
joying : but her father, who thought that 
ſuch a preſent from a man fo affluent as 
Mr. Maltravers to the daughter of his ſiſter, 
was not an obligation that ought greatly to 
| oppreſs 
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oppreſs him. or Ethelinde, directed her to 
accept it. Inſtead however of diſpoſing 
of it in the manner her uncle propoſed, 
(he ſent, before her departure from Den- 
ham, fifty pounds to her brother at Gib- 
raltar, without communicating what ſhe 
had done even to her father. | 

The day now arrived when they were 
to begin their journey. It was the third 
from that on which Montgomery had 
parted from Ethelinde. Her mind had 
ſince dwelt on every word that had 
paſſed ; and her memory, faithful to her 
paſſion, had brought back his tones of 
voice, his look and attitude, ſo that he 
was ever preſent to her mind. She was 
ſure that ſhe had given no ſecond refu- 
lal to his requeſt of being allowed to 
write to her; and however contrary to 
the prudent reſolutions ſhe had made as 
ſoon at he left her, ſhe had almoſt un- 
conſciouſly cheriſhed a latent hope that 
this letter, half prohibited and yet anx- 
iouſly expected, would arrive. His tem- 


Per, 
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per, equally warm and perſevering a 9: 
his mother had deſcribed it to be, and les 
of which ſhe ſaw ſo much in his appl. Sit 
cation to her father, and in his conver. 
ſation with her, made her ſuppoſe tha edit 
he would not eaſily relinquiſn the ad. indu 
vantage he had gained in being aſſured of in 
her attachment to him; and while ſhe 
believed ſhe was doing the utmoſt in WM! 
her power to ſubmit patiently to a ſe- em 
paration ſo  neceflary, ſhe would have Ireq 
been extremely - mortified at the certainty whic 
that he quietly acquieſced. She deter - W9 
mined moſt heroically to ſhew whatever Nn 
he wrote to her father; but ſtill wiſhed 
he would write. The inſtant of her that 
departure however came, and nothing ſhe 
arrived from him; a circumftance which vhi 
failed not to make yet heavier the op- min 
preſſed heart of Ethelinde, and to add to 
the fatigue of a journey which ſhe now 
made with the extremeſt reluctance, re- 
flecting that had ſhe continued in or near 
London, there would yet have been 2 

nt probability 
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probability of her ſeeing Montgomery, ot 
t leaſt of hearing from him. 

Sir Edward ſaw her dejection: and no 
onger doubting of its cauſe, made it an 
additional argument with himſelf againſt 


gained ſo ſtrong an aſcendance over him, 
be hat it was with the utmoſt difficulty he 
in Nrommanded himſelf enough to conceal it 


». om Ethelinde herſelf, who was not un- 


ve frequently | ſtartled at the warmth with 
„*ich his friendſhip was expreſſed. But 


t. Mibough it ſometimes gave her pain by 
er MWicmindiig her of what Lord Danesforte 
d id dared to hint at, and made her fear 


r chat Lady Newenden might be made uneaſy, 
ſhe was far from having any of that vanity 


pretation of Sir Edward's behaviour. Her 
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extraordinary in an attachment which he 
thought 


indulging the paſſion which now had 


which would, to a leſs pure and ingenuous 
mind, have given a very different inter- 


father, who had ſeen a great deal of the 
world, who had lived much abroad, and who 
fancied that Ethelinde was an object of uni- 
ver ſal ad miration. and eſteem, ſaw nothing 
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thought her merit demanded; and fx 
from diſcouraging it, he recommended hi 


daughter on all occaſions to Sir El. 
ward; and put into his hands a'will, in 
which he left her in caſe of his death 
entirely under the protection of this ge. 
nerous and affectionate friend. Jealou 
in honor as Colonel Cheſterville was, the 
leaft hint of the ſuſpicions which Lon 
Danesforte ſo cruelly prefumed to harbour 
would have made him wretched ; and have 


rendered all the favours he had received 
from Sir Edward more painful than 


the difficulties he had been relieved from: 
but though Lord Danesforte, to anſwer 
purpoſes of his own, had. already circu- 
lated the injurious calumny as far as be 
could with ſafety, Colonel Cheſterville 
was the laſt perſon likely to hear it, except 
Sir Edward himſelf; who, had he known 
by what arts Lord Danesforte had al- 
ready tainted the mind of his wife, and was 
proceeding to deſtroy the reputation of the 


innocent Ethelinde, would have no longer 


ſuffered 
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ſuffered him to mix with the parties, 
where, to practiſe all this miſchief, was 
poſſible ; and would probably, before the 
ill effects became irremediable, have 
checked his career. 

On the arrival of Sir Edward's family, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Maltravers, and Colo- 
nel and Miſs Cheſterville, at Briſtol Hot 
Wells, the two latter would have retired 
to a ſeparate lodging; as Ethelinde was 
teally ill, and deſirous of more quiet than 


could be obtained in an houſe where ſo 


much company as Lady Newenden kept, 
were continually received; but Sir Ed- 


ward preſſed Colonel Cheſterville ſo 


warmly to remain with them, and ſeemed 
ſv uneaſy at the idea of their ſeparation, 
that the Colonel gave up the plan. Ethe- 
linde had an apartment in the houſe, where 
ſe could be perfectly quiet, and her 
father a room near her's. Lady Newen- 
den, having choſen her own apartments, 
was indifferent whether they went or ſtaid, 
Another houſe immediately adjoining was 
taken 
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taken for Lord Danesforte and Dave- 
nant; and Mr, and Mrs. Maltravers, on 
account of their large ſuit of attendants, 
had a large houſe for themſelves. 

During the firſt few days after their 
arrival, nothing very material occurred, 
Lady Newenden, defirous of getting over 
the viſits to their Briſtol relations before 
the arrival of her noble friend, propoſed 
to Sir Edward and her father to go to 
them ſome morning, but deſired that no 
invitation to dinner might be accepted 
« If once,” ſaid ſhe, we get into eat- 
ing parties, thoſe city folks will be in 
their element; and we ſhall be more ennuy: 
than by going through a rotation of Lon- 
don aldermen.” Mr, Maltravers, though 
Mrs. Ludford was his ſiſter, not only 
acquieſced in Lady Newenden's plan of 
ſinking the relationſhip as much as he 
could, but would have been ſtill more 
pleaſed could he have evaded acknowledg- 
Ing it all. . 

This however was hardly poſſible. His 

| filter, 
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ſiſter, conſcious of the opulence of her 
huſband, and valuing herſelf on her 
own family, was high ſpirited, and would, 
he knew, loudly complain of the affront, 
ſhould he totally neglect her: and as 
the wealth of Mr. Ludford was great, 
though not equal to his own, his chil- 
dren, conſiſting of a ſon and a daughter, 
were well received in all companies, and 
could not therefore be avoided. 

Ethelinde, from the extreme weakneſs 
to which her fever had reduced her, 
3s well as from depreſſion of ſpirit, 
waz unfit to attend her couſin, her un- 
cle, and Mr, Maltravers, in this viſit; 
and therefore excuſed herſelf. Colonel 
Cheſterville, ever deſirous of ſhewing at- 
tention to the family of a wife whoſe 
memory was moſt dear to him, accom- 
panied them; and as by his going Mr. 
Maltravers coach was full, Sir Edward 
was glad of the excuſe to remain at home 
allo, The viſit, which was to be a morn- 
ing one, was announced by ſending a. 

Vo“. II. G ſervant 
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ſervant the evening before; and on their 
arrival, the party found Mr. and Mrs. 
Ludford, and their daughter, Miſs, Cla- 
rinthia Ludford, ready to receive them. 
The lady of the houſe, her ample per. 
ſon drefled in a gown of fine muſlin, a 
faſhionable hat ſurmounted with a plume 
of feathers, and her whole appearance 
diſplaying more wealth than taſte, roſe 
to receive Mrs. Maltravers; who was, 
though leſs gorgeouſly, at leaſt as youth- 
fully dreſt, Mr, Maltravers ſaluted his 
ſiſter, and his niece. Lady Newenden, 
after the firſt introductory words, remain- 
ing filent, the converſation was divided 
between Colonel Cheſterville, Mrs. Lud- 
ford, and Mr. Maltravers; but though 
the viſit was ſhort, it evidently languiſhed: 
the ladies moving in different circles, 
had little in common that might ſerve 
for diſcourſe; Mr. Maltravers was not 
Intereſted in the commerce which wholly 
engroſſed the ideas of his brother in 
law; and Colonel Cheſterville addreſſed 
himſelf 
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himſelf ſometimes to the elder and ſome- 
times to the younger lady on the news of 
che day: but his was of the London world; 
and their notions wholly confined to the 
people among whom they lived, and where 
they felt and enjoyed that confequence 
which was obſcured among the more bril- 
liant luminaries of the hemiſphere of the 
metropolis. | x 

Miſs Clarinthia Ludford, however, was 
a young lady of ſcience, and unlike ſome 
of that deſcription who are ſo cruel as 
to conceal their talents' from their friends, 
ſhe was always generouſly communica» 
tive. Dreſt like the ſhepherdeſs of the 
Alps, the tender and unfortunate Adelaide, 


her boſom was as full of ſympathy, and 


as prone to love. No object however 
offering in the preſent group to call 
forth thoſe gentle ſenſations, (for Colo» 
nel Cheſterville, though a very handſome 
man, was near fifty, and her uncle by 
marriage,) ſhe contented herſelf with 
Ws to her couſin, Lady Newenden, 

G 2 ſome 
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ſome advances towards: converſation ; and 
having tried two or three topics on which 
ſhe met with no encouragement, fhe 
ventured to aſk '<© whether her LYON 
had read the laſt new novel ?” | 

45 Nor:really; Ma'am,“ replied Lady 
Newenden, with her uſual cold languor, 
4] ſeldom read thoſe things.” 

«© Dear!” exclaimed the gentle Cla- 
rinthia, ** I thought every body had read 
thoſe fort: of faſhionable books. All the 
time I can ſpare from my maſters. and 
my filligree, I dedicate to reading. Your 
Ladyſhip, perhaps, reads _— or is 
tond of poetry ?” 1 41 
Not particularly.“ | 

- Almoſt diſcouraged, Miſs Clarinthia 
now. ventured another queſtion. ** Does 
my couſin Ethelinde read much? I am 
told ſhe is very accompliſhed.” 

% Oh yes,“ replied Lady Newenden 
with a contemptuous ſmile, Miſs Chel- 
terville reads J fancy every book that is 
to be had at a circulating library; and as 
Salza for 
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for accompliſhments, I believe, but J am 
no judge, that ſhe is what is . highly 
accompliſhed.” 

„Oh heavens! how infinitely happy 1 

ſhall be in cultivating the acquaintance of 
ſo amiable a relation! I am ſure I ſhall 
like her extremely. My mama wiſhes me 
of all things to make acquaintance with 
people of taſte and knowledge, and I 
fhall account myſelf doubly fortunate in 
finding ſo delightful : a friend in my own 
family.“ 
Lady Newenden, who feared that this 
predilection in favour of Ethelinde would 
produce exactly what ſhe had been la- 
bouring to avoid, the frequent viſits of 
the Ludford family; only bowed in filence; 
and by that time Mrs. Maltravers, who was 
heartily tired, aroſe, and they _— as 
formally as they entered. 

Lady Newenden threw herſelf into the 
coach ; and but for the preſence of Colonel 
Cheſterville would have declared her diſ- 
like of the people ſhe had ſeen; but con- 

G 3 tenting 
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tenting herfelf with ſeornful Glence, her 


mother began by ſaying to Mr. Maltra- 
vers“ Your ſiſter is ſtrangely altered ſince 
we ſaw her laſt. She is as fat as a land- 
lady ; and how very much MOT, Kant 7 
is changed.” 
« We none of us grow younger, Mrs. 
Maltravers,” gravely anſwered her huſband. 
«No, that is very true; but J hope 
we don't all alter quite ſo much neither.” 
„ What ſignifies it,” peeviſhly replied 
Mr. Maltravers, how old women look“ 
« Old women! Mr. Maltravers. I 
don't know what you reckon old.” | 
But I know what you reckon young. 
You account yourſelf young; and are 
fonder of being admired than a girl of 
fxteen.” 
I, Mr. Maltravers, fond of admira- 
tion! I _ perhaps be excuſed if I 
were—but— 
ec Thirty years 50 ur. might but not 
now. 95 a 
2 L am ſure, Sits, you know not what 
Were 
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were my pretenſions thirty years, ago; for 
J vas then a little child in England. But: 
was talking of your ſiſter, and not of my- 
ſelf.” 

And thinking of yourſelf, more than 
of my ſiſter.” 

«How fo, Sir?“ 

* Why you was conſidering how mucly 
e younger you look than ſhe does, though 

you are I ſuppoſe about the fame ſtand- 
ing.” 
* You know to the contrary, Mr. Mal- 
travers.“ 

* know that ſhe is fifty, gaily as ſhe 
now chuſes to dreſs, and that you are: 
very little leſs,” 

The lady now grew too angry for a re- 
ply. Colonel Cheſterville, to change the 
diſcourſe, mentioned Miſs Ludford—* She 
is rather pretty,” ſaid he,“ and has fome-- 
thing of the family countenance.” 

“Family countenance ? Colonel,“ ſaid 
Lady Newenden indignantly—“ is it 
poſſible you can think fo?” | 
= oO Indeed 
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Indeed Colonel,” added Mrs. Mal. 
travers, © you pay the family-countenance 
no great compliment ; what with ſuch a 
noſe ! and ſuch a complexion !” 65 
The girl is well enough as to figure 
and face, ſaid Mr. Maltravers, „but ſhe Ml cc 
is over run with affectation and folly. A MW hi 
fort of ſomething Mrs Ludford has got in ar 
her head about education, has. made her E. 
{tuff this girl's memory with ſcraps of every re 
thing; ſhe has a fine romantic name for p- 
an adventure; and will probably, by dint hi 


of reading plays and romances, fancy her- I 
ſelf the heroine of a novel, and find one p 
of her father's clerks for the hero.“ ce 

Lady Newenden ſmiled at this ſatyrical te 
remark of her father on his niece. But & 
Wnen ſhe heard in the ſequel of their h 


converſation that Mr. Ludford had in- ſe 
ſiſted on their fixing a day for dining WM la 
there, and that it had been impoſſible to f. 
evade it, ſhe grew more out of humour; If 
and meditating how to eſcape, ſooner than ti 
ſhe 1 at firſt to complete the en- 8 
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gagement ſhe had made with Lord Danes- 
forte; ſhe: fat ſilent the reſt of the way: 
Ethelinde and Sir Edward Newenden 
had paſſed their time much more plea- 
fantly and rationally. As ſoon as the 
coach drew from the door, he had taken 
his three children, the little one yet in 
arms, and the two boys, the elder of whom 
Ethelinde had ſo lately, under Providence; 
reſcued from death, and to whom ſhe was 
particularly attached, and had carried them 
himſelf into the room where the ſat. 
The little girl was in her lap, the others 
playing at her feet; and while Sir Edward 
contemplated her ſoft countenance with 
tender admiration, he could not repreſs a 
deep ſigh, excited by the contraſt between 
her and Lady Newenden; who, never 
ſenſible of great maternal affection, had 
lately ſhewn towards her children, indif- 
ference, - which woundect the heart of Sir 
Edward more than the coldneſs or haugh- 
tineſs he frequently met with himſelf. 
Surrounded with company at home, or 

G 5 engaged 
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engaged in parties abroad, ſhe only ſaw 
the little ones when they were brought to 
her for a few moments while ſhe was 
dreſſing, When ſhe aroſe, it was ſo late, 
that when breakfaſt was over ſome party 
Was ready to engage her, from which ſhe 
returned but to dreſs. for dinner; then 
ſhe was completely occupied for the reſt 
of the day, and generally till three or 
four the next morning: and this mode of 
life, againſt wliich Sir Edward at the be- 
ginning of their marriage had gently but 
fruitleſsly remonſtrated, was now ſo ſettled 
an habit, that no probability remained of her 
ever adopting any ather; particularly ſince 
the intimacy of Lord Danesforte at the houſe 
had introduced later hours and deeper 
play. Of. domeſtic happineſs Sir Edward 
was entirely deprived: but he had not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion that any other attachment 
ſubſiſted between Eord Danesforte and 
Lady Newenden than an league of faſhion- 
able idleneſs and diſſipation. Yet the long 

viſits his Lordihip made, and his follow- 


ing 
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mg her wherever ſhe. appeared, began to 
make him uneaſy leaſt the world ſnhould 
judge more harſhly ; and the frequent de- 
mands for ſums of money, larger than ſhe- 
had uſually called for, gave him cauſe 
to apprehend that ſhe might not only in- 
jure her reputation, but the fortunes of her 
children, by the acquaintance and ſtyle 
of life ſhe: had choſen, . This uneaſineſs 
he had long concealed, - knowing too well 
e- that complaint might irritate the temper, 
ut but not change the conduct of Lady New- 

d enden: but he: longed, yet dreaded to 
er lay open his heart to Ethelinde;- her 
| gentle ſympathy he thought would ſoothe - 
and conſole. him, and her advice direct 
him: but in exciting the one, or obtain; 

ing the other, he feared that he might 
berry, more than he had already done, 
the ſituatiom of his heart im regard to her- 
ſelf; and not only alarm her delicacy by 

the diſcovery; but ſhew her that if he Lad 

loſt the affections of his wife, it was not 
ull he had. in fome meaſure: delerved it, 
210 | by 
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by ſuffering his own heart to wander to 
another object. The conſciouſneſs of his 
partial and encreafing fondneſs for Ethe- 
linde often checked the murmurs that 
Lady Newenden's manner of life gave 
riſe to; and when of late he had once or 
twice found it difficult wholly to ſuppreſs 
them, and had remotely and very. gently 
touched on his diſſatisfaction, ſhe had 
received his hints not merely with coldneſs 
but with ſcorn ; and had enquired ſneering- 
ly whether, conſidering al} the condeſcen- 
ſion ſhe ſhewed in gratifying him with 
the company of perſons he preferred, he 
had any right to dictate to her? or to 
complain of the way in which ſhe choſe 
to paſs that time, which her rank gave her 
leave. to ule as ſhe pleaſed ;: and that for- 
tune, which ſhe had not hitherto objected 


to his. having a conſiderable ſhare of, to 


beſtow. on his peculiar /avourites.” 

Sir Edward, though far from being 
aſhamed of what he had dene for Colonel 
Cheſterville, had yet never ſpoken of it: 
en 0 not 
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not only through delicacy to the feelings 
of a man already too cruelly wounded, 
but | becauſe he knew that Mr. Maltravers 


' would object to ſuch a diſpoſition of a 


large ſum of money, and think he had 
the greater right to object, becauſe it was 
advanced to his relation. But theſe 
ſpeeches of Lady Newenden convinced 
Sir Edward that by ſome means or other 
the tranſaction had become known to her; 
and he was not only diſturbed by that 
certainty, but greatly hurt at thoſe ex- 
preſſions which he knew muſt allude to 
Ethelinde; and which he dreaded, leaft 
in ſome fit of capricious ill humour his 
wife might repeat to her. The few 


days that they had been at Briſtol had 


been paſſed by Sir Edward in extreme 
uneaſineſs from theſe cauſes: yet could he 
not determine to let Ethelinde quit the 
family; nor could he forbear at every 
opportunity ſecking her company, and 
indulging that tender admiration, which, 
ſince her attendance on his child, ſeemed 

hardly 
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hardly leſs the effect. of TOI * 
ſpring of gratitude. 1 

Wen he bad ſat with: "ey Abe half 
an hour, talking to and of the children 
who were playing round them, the young- 
&ft. fell aſleep on her lap; and that her 
brothers might not: awaken her, Sir Ed- 
ward ſent them to their maid, and then 
returning, he ſat down by Ethelinde, and 
enquired if ſhe knew when Lord Danes- 
forte and Davenant were expectedꝰ 

ce. To-morrow, I believe,” replied ſhe; 
at leaſt I. underſtood that the houſe. 
they Tave” taken. 13+ ny; for them 
oy Oy 

« Adieu! then, to the ſhort: calm we 
have enjoyed! Deep play begins again; 
gay and night inverted; and every real 
and rational enjoyment of ſociety annibi- 
lated.” | You know, Ethy, how reluctantly 
Fever fay that to Lady Newenden which 
may give her pain; but I think this goes 
tos far. Good God! that 1 ſhould be 


thus unfortunate ! That your couſin's taſte 
3 and 


os — we 
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and mine ſhould ſo eſſentially differ I with. 
but what do wiſhes avail - that ſhe. could 


be content with leſs diſſipation, or that I 


could find pleaſure in the purſuits which 
pleaſe her. As it is, I grow more and 


more eaſy at. the. courſe. of life. ſhe 


13 iy 


- To this,  Ethelinde nn net wite'to. 
reply. To deny the juſtice of his obſer- 
vation, or the propriety of his complaint, 
was impoſſible: yet ſhe was equally un- 
willing to ſay any thing that mugkt by 
acquieſcence, irritate his uneaſineſs or con- 
demn her couſin's conduct. She remained 
ſilent — and Sir Edward ret aſſumed 


his diſcourſe. 


Mr. and Mrs. Maltravers, who are 
the ptopereſt perſons to check this extra- 
vagant career, are exactly thoſe who add 
to the. velocity with which (We purſues 
it. Her mother, more volatile, more vain, 
more inconſiderate than. herſelf, encou · 
tages her in amuſements by which hg. 


is equally gtatified; and her father, who 


Is 
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is by diſpoſition as well as habit ſo prone 
to judge ſeverely -of all the 'reſt of the 
world, is blind to her errors; and would 
refent any attempt to convince him that 
ſhe has any————” He pauſed, and 
deeply ſighed. Ethelinde ſpoke not, and 
he again went on. | 

There was a time when I did hope 
that J and my children had ſome intereſt 
in the heart, ſome power on the affections 
of Lady Newenden. But that is all over! 
Other pleaſures than domeſtic, other de- 
mands more forcible than duty, influence 
her. She is loſt to me—to her unfortunate 
children! | | 

Tears now filled the eyes of Sir Ed- 
ward, and 'deep ſighs burſt from his heart. 
Ethelinde, extremely diſtrefſed, was in- 
clined rather to weep with him than 
able to conſole him. But NMI. apprehen- 
five of encouraging by her participation 
an impreſſion ſo fatal to his peace, ſhe 
tried to reaſon with rather than indulge 
him. - * 253 vl} 
« Surely, 
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% Surely, my dear Sir Edward, ſaid 
ſhe, you ſee this matter in too ſerious a 
light. Conſider how Lady Newenden has 
always been indulged ; reflect a little that 
her manner of life is no other than is 
adopted by other women of equal rank 
and fortune; and aſſure yourſelf that tho 
the routine of faſhionable life may for a 
while engage her, her heart is not leſs your's, 
her affections are not leſs her children's.“ 

« You judge generouſly, my Ethe- 
linde. Does Lady Newenden adopt equal 
candour in her judgment? 1, fear not! 
te There is, among the people ſhe frequents, 

a ſtyle of living, of thinking, which makes 
d- W me tremble; and 'tis not merely time and 
bt. money ſacrificed, but principles and feel- 
1- WW ings of infinitely more conſequence. You 
n MW will not own it; but your diſcernment is 
1- WM too quick, your ſenſe too ſolid, not to 
n Wl ſee that ſhe holds in contempt the opi- 
de nions of the reſt of the world, and forms 
ec all her ideas to the ſtandard. ſet up by a 

print ſet of people; of whom Lord 
2 Danesforte, 
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Danesforte, one of the moſt profligate and 
unprincipled young men of this diſſolute 
period, is the leader. Is he exactly the 
man to whom my wife ſhould entruſt the 
choice of her friends, and the regulation of 
her opinions ?” 

“ Poſſibly not; but of this J am con- 
vinced, that if you expreſſed any difap- 
probation to my couſin, ſhe would ſuffer 
the acquaintance to drop rather than pive 
you a moment's pain.“ | 

« Ah, no! Ethelinde!” ſighing from 
the bottom of his heart, replied Sir Ed- 
ward“ I have already made but too 
many unſucceſsful experiments on the ten- 
derneſs of Maria, Much may be allowed 
to the boundlefs indulgence of her edu- 
cation, much to the poſſeſſion of youth, 
beauty, and affluence; but nothing can 
excuſe the want of natural. feelings—ot 
the tenderneſs. of a mother. Do not 
however imagine that I feel,. or have ever 
felt, any thing like ſuſpicion of her per- 
Wren A I think too welbof her to 

have 
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have ſuch an idea. Jet I am unhappy," 
| want a companion, a friend, a rational 

being—and I meet only a fine lady, who 

acrifices, to the opinion of the weak and 
vicious, her health, her time, her fortune, 

and the peace of her huſband. Alas! ſhe 

may. perhaps flutter on a few years, the 

defects of her mind, the errors of her cha- 

racer concealed by the blaze of equipage 
and of title; but where, when the delu- 
fon 1s over, where will ſhe find friendſhip, 
om i tenderneſs, and gratitude, to fill the dread- 

id. MW fol vacuum which muſt remain. How un- 

too lovely, how unloved if not deſpiſed, =_ 
en- the be turned over to 
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ed « An old age of cards.” 


th, Nor is this the worſt conſequence. Inno- 
an I cent of all that is uſually called evil, as 
of Wl ſhe undoubtedly is, yet you well know, 
1ot MI that the world will not ſeruple to put her 
er MI fondneſs for Lord Danesforte's company 
er- to. the moſt . diſgraceful and odious ac- 
to count; already I doubt not the tongue of 
ve | ſlander: 
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ſlander has been buſy with her fame. 
Should this be? Adviſe me, Ethelinde 
—young as you are, your excellent un- 
derſtanding will be a better guide to me 
than my own diſturbed and diſtracted rea. 
ſon.” | 

' Ethelinde, more and more concerned 
at the deep impreſſion he ſeemed to have 
ſo ſuddenly received of Lady Newenden' 
miſconduct, ſtill heſitated, and looked at 
him with eyes expreſſive of what ſhe felt 
at the ſight of his unhappineſs; at length 
ſhe faintly ſaid—“ Perhaps if you were 
to ſtate your objections to Mr. Maltra- 
vers, he might ſee the propriety of them, 
and repreſent to his daughter the ill con- 
ſequence. of cultivating too eagerly the 
acquaintance of Lord Danesforte.“ 

*« I muſt,” ſaid he; © for I foreſee no- 
thing but circumſtances to which I can- 
not ſubmit in its continuance. I have 
filently, yet inceſſantly lamented having 
allowed it to go on fo long. Yet I could 
not ſuppoſe, after our leaving the abbey, 
1. but 


e. 
de 
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but that it would have dropped. Our 
onrney to Scarborough however cemented 
mis improper and dangerous connection; 
and fo pleaſant was it become to my 
wife, that I ſaw—with what bitterneſs 
law, that even her child's illneſs, the 
expected death of that dear little boy whom 
ou, under Providence, preſerved to me, 
was hardly attended to with common hu- 
manity.—Lady Newenden had not ſtrength 
to ſet out poſt with me, to attend her ſon 
luring his illneſs, or to receive his laſt 
igh had heaven robbed me of him; but 
ſhe was not fatigued by the perpetual 
rigils of loo and hazard. To thoſe, her 
nights were given; and in ſuch wretched 
reſources. ſhe found a remedy for mater- 
nal ſolicitude—for maternal ſorrow !”” 
Tears, in ſpite of the indignation he 
felt, now filled the eyes of Sir Edward, 
Reflection on the different conduct of 
Ehelinde, ſoftened him into a tenderneſs 
he could not repreſs; and taking her un- 


. reſiſting 
\ 
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refiſting hand, he held it to his eyes, and 
ſobbed in the ſevereſt agony of ſpirit. 
Ethelinde wept alſo; and was extremely 
ſhocked at all that had paſſed ; but with- 
out beheving that the affections which 
Lady Newenden had thrown away were 
unhappily fixed on herſelf, * ſhe entreated 
him to be calm; and, fince the acquaint- 
ance of Lord Danesforte was painful to 
him, to put an end to it rather than la- 
ment it. But the ſenſe as well as the 
ſoftneſs of her remonſtrance were ſo far 
from calming the tumult of Sir Edward': 
ſoul, that it added new poignancy to the 
afflicting compariſon he was making be- 
tween her and Lady Newenden, and nev 
bitternefs to the regret which had ſo long 
poſſeſſed his heart in reflecting that Ethe- 
linde could not only never be his, bit 
that it was breaking through every bar- 
rier of reaſon and honour even to wiſh I 
or {ſuppoſe it poſſible. 
His tranſports were now fo truly alarm- 
ing, that Echelinde, in whoſe arms the 
infant 
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infant Maria was yet fleeping, found it 
better to difengage herſelf; and telling 
Sir Edward, (who till, with his head on 
the table, his handkerchief to his eyes, 
and her hand graſped in his, continued 
in a convulſive fit of crying, and ſeemed 
incapable of hearing her) that the baby 
was awake, and that ſhe muſt ring the 
bell for its nurſe, ſhe at length, by be- 
ſeeching him to conſider that the ſer- 
rants might ſee how violently he had 
been affected, and make ſtrange com- 
ments, rouſed him from the ſtate he 
was in. Suddenly ſtarting up, he preſſed 
her hand to his hps. Angel of good- 
neſs and purity !” cried he, in a trem- 
bling and wild tone. Then turning away, 
he went to the door, and was hurrying 
acroſs the hall with his handkerchief ſtill 
in his hand, and the tears too viſible on 
his face, when Lord Danesforte and 
Davenant, entering at the oppoſite door, 

met him. 
Lord Danesforte was beginning a ſa- 
lutation 
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lutation in his uſual. caſy ſtyle, when 
ſtruckx with the ſingularity of Sir Ed- 
ward's appearance, he ſtopped, and ſaid 
«© Why what the devil's the matter, 
4134 5 Fe ER is ſick, or 4, | 
hope?” 

Sir Edward, to ham bis ebe was 
ſufficiently irkſome at that moment, could 
not command himſelf to ſpeak to him; 
but paſſed ſilently by him, leaving both 
his Lordſhip and Davenant to make 
their way into the room where Ethe⸗ 
linde was found with a countenance Mite 
to encreaſe their ſurpriſe. 

„ Why what ails every body to- 
day?” cried Lord Danesforte. Have 
you, had a funeral in the houſe? Miſs 
Cheſterville you ſeem to have been a 
party concerned. Pray tell me what ails 
Sir Edward?“ 

Nothing, my Lord, that I know of.” 

& Nothing! Oh, I ſuppoſe he has 
been reading a tragedy with you. Is it 
not ſo? Your gentle hearts have been 

| ſympathizing 
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ſympathizing together. I'm glad 'tis 
nothing worſe. Come, come, tears are 
becoming to fine eyes; and ſuſcepti- 
bility you know, the moſt winning of all 
attractions. But prytlLee ſmile a little 
now. Here's Davenant languiſhing for a 
kind look.” 

The ſneering expreſſion which fat on 
the countenance of Lord Danesforte while 
he uttered this ſpeech, left Ethelinde 
little doubt of the malice of his mean- 
ing; but ſo much had the "ſcene which 
had paſſed affected her, that ſhe was 
totally incapacitated from anſwering ot 
evading his cruel raillery : making there- 
fore a pretence of the little girl who 
was in her arms, ſhe haſtened away, 
not doubting but that his Lordſhip, 
whoſe influence on Lady Newenden now 
appeared in a more dangerous light than 
it had ever yet done, would repreſent what 
he had been witneſs to in his own way. 


vor. II. II CHAP- 


which Colonel Cheſterville joined thoſe 
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1 N a few moments after Lord Danes. 
forte's arrival with Davenant, Lady New. 
enden, Colonel Cheſterville, and Mr, 
and Mrs. Maltravers, arrived from their 
viſit. Her Ladyſhip ſeemed much elated 
by this acquifition to what had been 


before © a dull family party.” The cha- 


grin ſhe had conceived at being com- 
pelled to make a viſit to the family of 
Laidford was forgotten; and the extreme 
coldneſs and viſible diſpleaſure of Sir 
Edward, unnoticed ; or being noticed, 


ſcorned. Dinner was no ſooner over than 


the loo table was introduced into the draw- 
ing room. Other company came in; 
deep play began; and Sir Edward, not 
only ſuffering under his own uneaſineſs, 
but grieved t) remark the avidity with 


who 
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who played, went out to conceal his 
concern, and that he might enjoy that 
ſolitude which his preſent temper of 
mind required, he went towards St. Vin- 
cent's rock. IIl health, which was more 
than a pretence, made the retirement ot 
Ethelinde eaſily accounted for. Glad to 
eſcape, ſhe ſeized the firſt moment in 
which the whole party were deeply en- 
gaged; and in her own roam ſat berſelt 
down to reflect on what had paſſed in 
the morning, which had rather left on her 
mind a tumultuous and confuſed ſenſe of 
pain, than any diſtin& ſentiment of parti- 
cular unhappineſs. All, however, when 
ſhe began to inveſtigate it, appeared to 
offer only ſources of encreaſing calamity. 
She knew too well that Lady Newen- 
den was ſo haughty, ſo high ſpirited, 
and fo much imprefſed with an idea 
that her fortune ſet her above the com- 
mon forms of life, that there was little hope 
of her feeling any thing but rage and 
reſentment on the ſlighteſt remonſtrance 

H 2 from 
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from Sir Edward. She knew that Mr. 
Maltravers, far from allowing her to be 
wrong, would feel nothing but indigna- 
tion at the bare hint of its poſſibility; 
and making her quarrel his own, would 
be ſenſible only of indignation at Sir Ed. 
ward's want of confidence and liberality of 
mind; while Mrs. Maltravers, as much 
bigotted to Lord Danesforte and his par- 
ties as Lady Newenden herſelf, would 


with impatience hear, and with anger re. 


ſent, any attempt to put an end to the ac- 
quaintance, 
But ſhe ſaw che * of Sir Edward ſo 
nt and his feelings ſo outraged, 
that he was determined to attempt to 
break the connection; and ſhe thought it 
very probable, that in the anger this at- 
tempt would excite, Lord Danesforte 
would call forth all the malignity of his 
character; and that the injurious ſuſpi- 
cions he had dared to hint to her with 
o little reſerve, would be communicated 


with all the en of ingenious ma- 
i; lice 
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ice ta Lady Newenden, who would gladly 
adopt them as an excuſe for her neglect 
and ill humour towards him, who was 
not only the huſband of her choice, but 
ſo eftimable, ſo amiable, that nothing. 
but the depraved taſte of inſatiable and 
exorbitant vanity would have found plea- 
ſure in ſeeking. the adulation of others to. 
the ruin of his happineſs. Beſides this 
apprehenſion, of itſelf ſufficiently mortify- 
ing and alarming, ſhe ſuffered extremely 
in reflecting on her father's ſituation, and 
ſtill more on his paſſion for play, of 
which. ſhe: had ſeen too much fince they 
had been» with Sir Edward. The cer- 
tainty of never ſeeing Montgomery again, 
and. his failing to write to her, completed- 
the number of corrofive reflections that 
preyed on her heart. £34 

Of theſe latter, however, ſhe tried to 
get the better by the exertion of her rea- 
lon, „ Wherefore,” ſaid ſhe, arguing. 
with herſelf, © wherefore ſhould I ſo 
weakly give way to a prepollefion-which- 
H. 3. IS 
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is certainly- imprudent, and probably may 
be fatal? Why not check it while yet in 
my power? why not conquer heroically 
a partiality I cannot indulge without a 
breach of duty and prudence? Untried, 
what is virtue? or what is that nominal 
virtue, which, contented with profeſſion, 
with ſpeculation only, ſuffers the firlt 
violent partiality to take poſſeſſion of the 
mind, and to overturn at once all its re- 
ſolutions and principles. I, who have ſo 
often heard my companions talk of this 
violent, this predominant love, and have 
laughed at the chimeras which idleneſs 
and inexperience have engendered; who 
have ſo often ſhut the novel in diſguſt 
where ſuch romantic paſſions were de- 
{cribed and applauded—ſhall I fancy 
myſelf ſo madly in love as to. ſacrifice 
my own health to the idea; or what is 
yet more precious—infinitely more * 
—my father's; repoſe?” 

Animated by this idea, and her feel- 


* which related merely to herſelf 
: W. 51 2-Y blunted 
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blunted, by the concern ſhe felt for Sir 
Edward, ſhe believed for a few mo- 
ments, that ſhe. could effectually diveſt 
herſelf of her attachment to Montgomery. 
Perhaps his not availing himſelf of the 
tacit acquieſcence, or at beſt the faint 
refuſal. of permiſñon to write to her, was 
not without its ſhare in ſtrengthening 
this reſolution; in which ſhe very ear- 
neſtly attempted to confirm herſelf, till 
the following letter, in the midft of all 
her | heroiſm, was delivered to ber from 
959 pee 


Harley- a 
W Harley ſirect, Of. 29, 

« You will pardon me I am ſure for 
thus intruding myſelf upon you, when 
you learn that which will I know give 
you pleaſure. - I preſume not to fay on 
my own account, but from the general 
humanity and tenderneſs of your cha- 
rafter, and from the particular intereſt 
you deigned to take in. favour” of Mrs. 


Montgomery. 


H 4 6 Soom 
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1 6 Sack after chat day 1 1 took, 
as I feared, a laſt leave of you and of 
happineſs, 1 met, by an accident with 
which it is unneceſſary to trouble you, 
x gentleman who married a relation of my 
mothet's, and who poſſeſſes a very large 
fortune of his own, as well as a ſtill 
larger in right of his wife, who was an 
Heireſs. This gentleman, on being made 
acquainted with my ſituation and my 
proſpects, has been fo far from approving 
my project of going out in the military 
line yo India, that he has inſiſted on my 
accepting an apartment in his own houſe; 
and has undertaken to procure for me 
fuch a ſituation in this country as one of 
the deſcendants of the noble houſe of 
Montgomery need not bluſh to be placed 
in. I applied immediately to my mo- 
ther, without whoſe approbation I ever 
make it a point to do nothing, You wall 
not wonder to hear, that any plan which 
keeps me in England has her warm con- 
currence. 


- os © © ny 
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currence. May I wiwo prof umptiom 
add, that to remain in the ſame country 
with Miſs Cheſterville, hopeleſs as I am 
of ſeeing her, is yet eee 
de heart of her ever devoted, 


ny 

ge obedient, and obliged ſervant, 

in ſl Charles Archibald Montgomey.” 
le B. S. <1 aa 'dare:notaſk, dare not 


expect one line from you; yet ſhould 
your generoſity ever prompt you to en- 
quire after me on ny  mather's account, I 
am to be heard of at John Fe s ,Elq. - 
e, ſtreet,” 


| Ethelinde; Hanna tremblingly peruſed 
this letter once, began to conſider its 
contents. It was too reſpectful to offend 
her. That Montgomery leſt not England 
avowedly on her account, as had been 
his original deſign, gave her the trueſ 
Pleaſure: ſhe was capable of taſtings yet 
| tH.5 : that 
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that he. ſhould enter on 4 ſtate of de. 
pendance with a gentleman, who, though 
allied to his family, ſeemed to have 
been known to him only by accident, 
appeared to be a plan ſomewhat incon- 
ſiſtent with bis high ſpirit, . and thoſe 
notions of independence which he had 
ſometimes exprefſed with a warmth that 
his youth and high birth rendered at oace 
intereſting and alarming ;—alarming, fince 
they were but too likely to impede that 
{ſpecies of ſucceſs in life which his cir- 
cumſtances made requiſite; if -not to his 
actual ſupport, at leaſt to his eaſe and 
comfort. Concluding, however, that the 
proſpects offered him were fuperior to his 
former viſions of advantage, and very 
certain that he would do nothing unwor- 
thy of himſelf, ſhe was not only much 
conſoled by the letter, but forgetting the 
Te ſolutions {ſhe had made a few moments 
before, the idea of Montgomery returned 
to ber mind as amiable as ever; and 


foothing, Wen with an hope that fortune 


might 
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might favour them, and that they were. 
finally deſtined for each other, the” at· 
dempted ng more to argue herſelf out of a. 
paſſion ſo well juſtified by the merit of its. 
object, and which ſhe hoped ſhe might 
yet without indiſcretion indulge. | 
But though ſhe was relieved from that 
uneaſineſs. which- ſhe had felt at the 
thoughts. of ſeeing Montgomery no more, 
ſhe had ftill much to pain and diſtreſs her. 
The change of air however, aided by her: 
youth, gradually conquered the. remains 
of weakneſs and languar which her illneſs. 
had left, and in about ten days from her 
arrival at the Hot Wells, ſhe was almoſt as 
well and quite as beautiful as-ever. The. 
late hours which Lady Newenden kept, 
ſhe had never been in an habit of, comply- 
ing with; and as ſhe never played, and 


the houſe. was. uſually in a tumult of com- 


pany, among whom ſhe was not miſſed, 
ſhe had an opportunity of paſſing much of 


her time alone, and of avoiding the im- 


pertinent freedoms of Lord Danesforte, 


and 
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and the proud but troubleſome attentions 
of Davenant ; who ſeeing her admired by 


others, retained ſtill his wiſh to become 


acceptable, but could not prevail on him- 
ſelf to hide the anger he felt at the little 


ſatisfaction his preference ſeemed to give 
her. She avoided him as much as poſſible; 
but fled with yet more ſolicitude from 


Lord Danesforte, wlto failed not, when- 


ever he could get an opportunity, to inſult 


her with hints of Sir Edward's affection for 


her, and not unfrequently to preſs his. 


own. Fearing to exaſperate him by great 


ſeverity of retort, (for innocent as ſhe was 
ſhe dreaded” his unprincipled malice,) and 
equally. alarmed at the reſentment her fa- 
ther would not fail to ſnew if he had the 
leaſt idea of his ſtile of converſation, ſhe- 
paſſed half the time ſhe was in his company 
in forming devices. how to eſcape the- 


whole day without fuffering him to ex- 


change a word with her; and as he never 
attempted it but when he was ſure of being 


unobſerved by Lady. Newenden, ſhe ge- 
| nerally 
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nerally ſucceeded in avoiding him wholly: 
With Lady Newenden ſhe now never met 
but at table or in the drawing room; ſo 
that it was ſeldom: any converſation paſſed 
between them: but when it did, there was 


fomething of cold contempt in her manner 


which made Ethelinde extremely unhappy; 


and every circumſtance concurred to make - 
her wiſh the time was arrived when the 
reſt of the party were to go to Lord Da- 
nesforte's houſe in Glouceſterſhire, and 
when ſhe ſhould go to Bath to remain 


with her father the reſt of the winter. 
Sir Edward, however, was determined 
to put an end to a ſcheme which he had 


never approved, and the ill conſequences 
of which became to him every day more 
apparent. The more he obſerved of Lady 
Newenden's conduct, the more diffatisfied 
he grew; yet to appear jealous would 
throw ridicule on himſelf, and ſuſpicion 


on his wife, which perhaps ſhe might not 


deſerve. His tenderneſs for his children 
made him tremble at doing any thing 
which 
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which was likely to injure the fame of their. 
mother: yet ſhe was herſelf every day de- 
tracting from its purity,;; and he feared 
that though he had not heard it, the tongue 
of ſcandal had already been. buſied in its 
deſtruction. Theſe reflections, the careleſs 
baughtineſs with which his wife treated 
him, her boundleſs expences which he 
could not check, and the irkſomenefs of 
baving his houſe filled with. people. whoſe 
fociety was. diſagreeable to, him and dan- 
gerous to her, together with his hopeleſs 
tenderneſs for Ethelinde, made his life a 
perpetual conflict of contending paſſions 
paſhons, which as he cauld not. ſafely re-. 
veal, preyed on his mind, and diſturbed 
his temper. The only conſolation he once. 
had, was to ſeek out Ethelinde and forget 
for a moment every thing but her gentle- 
neſs and her perfections:: but fince the 
inuendos Lady Newenden had: repeated 
on every attempt. he had made to detach 
her Ladyſhip from her preſent connections, 
he no longer ventured ſo f:cquently to fs 

with, 
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with, Miſs Cheſterville; but when the 
whole houſe was in the hurry of amuſe- 
ment, he retired to his ſtudy, and there 
indulged the anguiſh of his ſpirit without 
obſervation. Mr. Maltravers and Colonel 
Cheſterville had not failed to remark the 
alteration ſo evident in his behaviour: but, 
the former, who could never ſuppoſe it. 


aroſe from his wife's conduct, had hitherta 


forborne to notice it; and the. latter knew. 
not whether Sir Edward might not be hurt. 
at its being noticed, and therefore forbore 
to enquire: into what it was poſſible he 
wiſhed to conceal. A few days only had 
paſſed in this way, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Ludford, their daughter, their ſon, and a 
friend of his, a young counſellor of great 
reputed, abilities, came in. form to return 
the viſit they had, received from Lady 
Newenden, Mr. and Mrs. Maltravers, and 
Colonel Cheſterville. Their equipage was 
a coach-and four; very ſhewy, and attended 


by four ſervants in liveries equally. gaudy :: 


for Mr. Ludford, though ſtill in buſineſs, 


had. 
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men of rank, to whom he often lent. mo- 
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had no longer any occaſion to adhere to 


the economics of mercantile life; but y 
having purchafed an eftate about three Ml " 
miles from Briſtol, had commenced coun- 4 
try gentleman; and his ſon, though his : 
name was in the firm of the houſe, never 10 
fullied his dignity with any attention to U 
that, which, though it had procured him 
all the conſequence he. boaſted, he conſi- n 
dered as much beneath the attention of a | 
man of ſpirit, a man of faſhion, and a 3 4 
eſprit. He had eſtabliſhed his claim to 

the firſt title by ſpending a great deal more l 


than his father's liberal allowance; to the 
ſecond, by emulating the company and q 
imitating the manners of diſſipated young 0 


ney while he borrowed their vices; and to 
the third, by having got by heart all the 
moſt offenſive paſſages he could pick up 
: 5. hi 

againſt the religion of his country, and by 
. a 2 ; d 
having written. certain ſomethings which t 
he was aſſured by his friends were ſpeci- \ 
mens of uncommon. and original genius, p 
| and [ 
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and which the world of taſte had in ſundry 
newſpapers been called on to admire, On 


theſe, and on prologues and epilogues 
written for private theatres, which the 
ſame friends declared to be full of point, 
his fame was eſtabliſhed ; and Mr. Robert 


| Ludford was reckoned a young man of 


infinite talent, 
This reputation for wit gave but little 


pleaſure to his father, who knew that he 


had himſelf accumulated a great deal of 
money without any. But his mother was 


of a different opinion ; and if there was 
any thing that gave her more delight than 


ſhewing her own finery, it was ſeeing her 
ſon's genius diſplayed in print, and hear- 
ing him accounted among the luminaries 
of the age. His perſon was ſhort, and 


extremely thin; a perfection on which he 
highly valued himſelf and which his whole 


dreſs was calculated to ſhew to advantage. 
He had two little black eyes, with which 
he practiſed, at the glaſs, the ſparkle of 
ſpirit and the languiſh of tendernefs ; and 


theſe, _ 
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theſe, with two ſleek black eye brows, 
carefully adjuſted, aſſiſted much in the ex. 
preſſion which he endeavoured to throw 
into his countenance. His paleneſs, or 
rather ſallowneſs, he could occaſionally 
remove; and he had made praceful atti- 
tudes his peculiar ſtudy. Still, however, 
there was ſomething conſtrained in his 
manner: his hair was generally fo prepo!- 
terouſly dreſſed, that his head appcarct 
too big for his body; which, together with 
kis high cape, took up ſo much of his 
whole perſon, that his. face would have 
eſcaped the view, if his noſe, ſomewh:: 
long and ſharp, had not fortunately reſcued 
it from oblivion. Such was the young 
man, who, leaping out of the phaeton in 
which he had driven his friend Mr. Em- 
merfley, preſented himſelf. in the parlour, 
where Sir Edward Newenden, Colonel 
Cheſterville, . and his daughter, had juſt 
received Mr. and Mrs. Ludford and Mils 
Clarinthia. Lady Newenden was. not yet 
viſible; and neither Lord: Danesforte, 

0 Da venant, 
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Davenant, nor Mr. and Mrs. Maltravers, 
appeared at their uſual rendezvous till 
about an hour before dinner. The few- 
minutes converſation which the weather 
and the uſual enquiries after health ſupply, 
was alicady nearly exhauſted, when this 
fortunate arrival relieved Sir Edward from 
the heavy taſk of renewing it. Mr. Lud- 
ford, animated by the preſence of his 
couſin Ethelinde, of whoſe ſenſe he had 
heard much, and whoſe improved beauty. 
(tor it was ſome years ſince he laſt faw: 
her,) he' was extremely charmed with, 
called forth all his vivacity : but Sir Ed- 
ward, who ſaw that his particular addreſs 
to her greatly diſguſted and d1il.reffed her, 
drew off his attention by entering on a 
ſubject of literature, on which he knew the 
vanity of the little be] eſprit would infal- 
libly induce him to deſcant. Sir Edward 


ſucceeded : Mr. Robert Ludford and his 


friend entered eagerly into the converſa- 
tion; while Mrs. Ludford ſat in admira- 


ton of her ſon's talent. Mr. Ludford, 


whoſe 
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whoſe thoughts were now called from the 
preſs -to the plough, began a calculation 
on the number of cabbages neceffary to 
fat fifty oxen; and Mails Clarinthia, who 
though extremely well read was by no 
means equal to her brother, took this op- 
portunity to begin a converfation with 
Ethelinde. 

lt is inconceivable, my ſweet couſin,” 
ſaid the gentle Clarinthia, ©* how fondly 
I have languiſhed to ſee you! My heart 
told me I ſhould not be diſappointed in 
meeting with a tender and agreeable friend 
in ſo near a relation.“ 

Ethelinde only bowed. 

„ now hope, my deareſt creature, that 
we ſhall be vaſtly together. I am told 
that you read a great deal, and play di- 
vinely! Oh! do you know that muſic 
15 the paſſion of my ſoul, and that I per- 
fectly doat upon poetry! Are you. not 
vaſtly fond of it yourſelf? 1 am ſure 1 
need not aſk ;—you ſeem to be all made 

up of harmony and tenderneſs. But tell 
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me,, 


„„ 
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me; do you not live upon, doat _ 
poetry? “ 
« Some poetry affuredly,” ſaid Eibe. | 
linde, © gives me very great pleaſure.“ 
„Have you ever ſeen any of Rupert's? 
Robert is ſuch a common name that 1 
ſoften it into Rupert. You cannot ima- 
gine what delightful verſes he writes. And 
Mr. Emmerſly, he has another turn; 
graver indeed, but very ſublime. I long 
to ſhew -you ſome of their compoſitions. 
You will be delighted with them. As to 
myſelf, I have now and then tried a little 
thing in verſe ; but I dare not ſhew them, 
unleſs to you. In profe perhaps I may 
ſucceed better; indeed I ſtudy it more.” 
Ethelinde now found ſhe was expected 
to ſpeak, and therefore ſaid—* What, 
then do you principally read, Madam?“ 
« Don't call me Madam, my dear 
couſin, I beſeech you; but remember I 
am your Clarinthia and you my lovely 
Ethelinde. There is a vaſt deal in name, 
don't you think ſo? I ſhould have been 
F miſerable 
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miſerable if Mama had not inſiſted on my | 


being called as I am. Only think of my IM cat 
father's wanting me to be named Judith :” | 

Ethelinde had little occaſion to enquire you 
farther into the nature of her couſin's ſtu- MM nn 
dies: but as it was neceſſary to ſay ſo:ne- Lic 


thing, ſhe repeated the queſtion—* You WW | þ 
read hiſtory, perhaps ?” * 
« Oh yes, a great deal of hiſtory. One ¶ cre 
muſt, you know, be acquainted with thoſe MW an 
things, or elſe one appears ignorant. But il ch 
after all 'tis fatiguing enough. To tell bir 
you the truth, my great delight is in no- An 
vels.” | 4 
6 Novels,” ſaid Ethelinde, “are cer- 
tainly very entertaining.” | - 

« Oh yes, delightful! and the only 
fault I find with ſome of the lateſt is that 
they are too probable, and I fancy myſelt 
reading what is true. Now the thing | 
like is to be carried out of myſelf by 2 
fiction quite out of common life, and to 
get among ſcenes and people of another 


world.” 
cc In 
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{© In that I ſhould think you might 
eaſily be gratified.“ 

“Whenever I am ſo happy as to ſee 
you at Ludford Houſe,” continued Cla- 
rinthia, elated at the attention Ethelinde 
lent her, „I will ſhew you a little ſkerch 
have drawn up myſelf. My heroine falls 
in love with a young man; quite a divine 
creature of courſe, who is obliged to go 
Ambaſſador to Tripoli. She knows not 
what to do; but at length determines to 
hire herſelf into the family of the Tripoline 
Ambaſſador here, to learn the language, 
and accompany her lover as his valet de 
chambre. This plan, by help of walnuts 
to clfange her complexion, and a pair of 
black muſtacios, ſhe accompliſhes; then 
ſhe meets with an amazing number of ad- 
ventures in France; where ſhe kills two 
or three men in defence of her lover ; and 
her ſex being difcovered, a French noble- 
man becomes enamoured of her, and car- 
ries her away by force into a chateau in a 
wood. But I will not tell you a word 

more 
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more of it, becauſe I will ſurpriſe you 


with the cataſtrophe, which is quite origi- 


nal; only one event is borrowed from 
the Arabian Nights, and one deſcription 
from Sir Charles Grandiſon. Rupert in- 
deed ſays, that with a little application my 
pen will become truly Richardſonian.“ 

She now ſtopped, rather for want of 
breath than of ſubject; and Ethelinde en- 
quired of how many volumes the novel 
was to be. 

* Only two volumes,” replied the fair 
authoreſs; and 1 believe I have got 
writing enough to make them. But you 
know now *tis the faſhion to have little 
books, with a wide margin, and à valt 
deal of white paper; then people read 
them ſo eaſily while their hair is dreſſing, 
that it is quite comfortable.” 

Ethelinde was thoroughly tired of her 
literary couſin; and for the firſt time 1n 
her life not ſorry to fee Lord Danesforte 
enter the room; who finding ample ſub- 
ject for that ridicule in which he delighted 

and 
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and excelled, was much pleaſed wirh the 
group, and exerted his talents to obtain 
that notice which his title alone would from 
ſuch a party have ſecured him. 

He liſtened for a moment to the argu- 
ments with which Mr. Robert Ludford 
was overwhelming Sir Edward; applauded 
every thing he ſaid with great gravity; and 
having done enough to perſuade him he 
was an admirer of his eloquence, he 
paſſed acroſs the room to Ethelinde; and 
with a fly look which ſhe perfectly under- 
ſtood, deſired to be introduced to her 
amiable companion. 

Clarinthia, delighted with this compli- 
ment from ſuch a man, inſtantly recol- 
lected all the inſtances ſhe had heard of 
love at firſt ſight, and flattered herſelf that 
hour was now come when her fair form 
and ornamented mind was to captivate 
a peer; ſo celebrated in the annals of gai- 
lantry — ſo unrivaled in thoſe exploits and 
accompliſhments that give ton and eclat to 
a modern man of faſhion. Lord Danesforte 

Vor. II. I underſtood 
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underſtood her character inſtantly. Vain of fro 
her perſon, which was not above medio. wo 
crity, and vainer of her underſtanding, ¶ the 
which was beneath it, his affected admira-Ml ſen 
tion gratified her predominant foible. She be; 
became immediately acquainted with him. W 
Ethelinde moſt willingly yielded to her the rel: 
delight of entertaining a Lord; and in the 
quarter of an hour in which they were to- 
_ gether, Miſs Ludford was more charmed 
than ſhe had ever been in her life, and her 
mama, ſo much elated with the notice 
taken of Clara by Lord Danesforte, and tle 
attention given by Sir Edward and Colonel 
Cheſterville to her ſon, that ſhe was ſolicit- 
ous only to ſtrengthen theſe favourable 
impreſſions by more frequent interviews, 
and therefore urgently preſſed the whole 
party to dine with her on the following Fri- 
day, To Lady Newenden, who ſoon after 
entered the room with her uſual cold and 
reſerved manner, ſhe warmly urged this 
requeſt, with which Sir Edward had before 
complied. Her Ladyſhip, by a glance 


from 
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from Lord Danesforte, underſtood that it 
would not be diſagreeable to him, and 
therefore, however ungractouſly, ſhe aſ- 
ſented. The viſit had now been prolonged 
beyond the uſual limits of a morning viſit. 
With a profuſion of fine ſpeeches to their 
relations therefore, among which thoſe of 
young Ludford to Ethelinde were diſtin- 
guiſhed by their pompous abſurdity, the 
family of Ludford ordered their equipages 
and departed. 
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CHAPTER... vVIL 


Tu AT poignant ridicule in which 
Lord Danesforte excelled, and which 
made him generally accounted ſo extremely 
entertaining, he now exerted to place the 
departed viſitors in the moſt abſurd light, 
Ethelinde, though the oſtentatious vanity 
of her aunt, and the affectation of her 
couſin, were extremely diſpleaſing to her, 
and though ſhe ſaw all the abſurdity of 
the young mercantile bel eſprit, was 
yet hurt that Lady Newenden conſidered 
ſo little that they were nearly related to 
herſelf, and that much allowance ſhould 
be made for different modes of life. That 
they all ſeemed defirous of ſtepping out 
of their's, rendered them undoubtedly ri- 
diculous; yet did not Ethelinde love to 
hear her couſin, who had hitherto fo 
much diſliked viſiting them, declare that 

the 
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ſhe ſhould enjoy the dining there of all 
things.—A change occaſioned ſolely by 
the pleaſure ſhe found in gratifying the 
fatyrical talents of Lord Danesforte with 
ſuch ample matter for their diſplay. Before 
his Lordſhip and Lady Newenden had ex- 
haufted all the amuſement the group af- 
forded them, Ethelinde was more weary 
of them than ſhe had been of the objects 
of their ridicule, and left them to enjoy 
it alone. Sir Edward had long before 
retired ; and again Lord Danesforte had 
occaſion, though obliquely, to point out 
to Lady Newenden that neither of them 
remained in company a moment longer 
than they could poſſibly avoid. 
© Don't you, my Lord, envy their 
tete A tEtes ?” ſaid ſhe. * Don't you think 
the ſentimental, the delicate, the even 
prudiſh Ethelinde, vaſtly in character in 
liſtening to the ſoft ſpeeches of a married 
man?“ | 
« I am glad you ſee it in ſo proper a 
light, It is indeed ridiculous. Since your | 
13 under- 
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underſtanding is too good to allow ſuch 
folly to give you a moment's pain, I 
may venture to ſay that the affair becomes 
ſo notorious that it will ſoon be the public 
talk.“ 

% With all my heart, I ſhall not even 
then figure in the ridiculous character of 
a jealous wife. I am provoked at Chel- 
terville; who having borrowed money of 
Sir Edward, will not fee what is fo viſible 
to every body elle. 1 ſuppoſe he expects 
a farther loan as the price of his ſilence 
and complaiſance.“ 

* Tant meiux, ma belle amie: for as we 
win the money as faſt as he borrows it, 
the advantage you know 1s finally ours,” 

* But whoſe will be the advantage when 
we quit this place ?” | 

Que cela nous importe ? Shall 1 invite 
the Colonel and his fair daughter to Da- 
nesforte?“ 

« Certainly, if you find amuſement in 
their company.“ 


« That is out of the queſtion, But it 
is 
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is always a point with me to gratify my 
friends. The golden rule, my dear Lady 
N. do as you would be done by. There- 
fore if Sir Edward would be made happy, 
and our parties be made up, you know.“ — 

Lou are miſtaken as to Sir Edward: 
He goes not to Danesforte.“ 

« Indeed !” . 

© No—And he has been at a diſtance 
attempting to diſſuade me from going.“ 

{© Impoſſible!“ 4 

“True, I aſſure you. But I gave him I. 
no manner of applauſe.” _ aff 

« Why, what can he poſſibly mean by 
it?“ 

« am indifferent as to that. He has 
contrived, however, to perſuade my father 
to think as he does, that it would be im- 
proper to go: but my mother, who is 
ſeldom determined on a point ſhe does not 
carry, inſiſts on his not breathing a word 
to you. In order, however, to put the 
matter out of diſpute, I ſhall fix on this 


day ſe'nnight for my departure. My father 
14 and. 
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and Sir Edward may ſtay here if they will, 


enjoying les delices du ſentiment with the 


family party, of which we are to have a 
lecond echanti/lon on Thurſday.” 

Her Ladyſhip then went to her toilet, 
and Lord Danesforte as uſual attended 
her. | 

Erhelinde paſfed the next two days as 
fhe had done ſo many others, in thinking 
with tender regret of Montgomery, with 
painful ſolicitude of her father and her bro- 
ther, and with encreaſing diſguſt of Lord 
Danesforte and Davenant. The latter 
was now become profeſſedly a man of ton: 
he ſeemed more diſpoſed to vilify and ridi- 
cule her for not accepting his proffered re- 
gard, than again to renew his offers ; but 
in doing the firſt he would have hazarded 
incurring the reſentment of Colonel Chel- 
terville; in the ſecond, his talents were ſo 
ſender, that he ſeldom ventured beyond a 
repetition of ſome confounded good thing 


that he had heard uttered by Lord Danes- 


forte, which, interlarded with many oaths, 
and 
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and ſomewhat marred 1n the telling, ſome- 
times paſſed for his own. 

He had now learned, with little change 
of countenance, to loſe his thouſands ; to 
get every night fo extremely intoxicated, 
that the ſmall ſhare of underſtanding he 
poſſeſſed he had never perfectly at his 
command; to {wear vollies of oaths for 
every trifle; and to dreſs ſometimes like a 
dirty groom, and ſometimes like a ridicu- 
lous petit maitre; to ſay every thing to 
every body; to be careleſs of the opinion 
of half the world, or rather to deſpiſe it, 
that the other half might pronounce him a 
man of the very firſt ſtyle. 

Thus qualified to obtain applauſe, he 
no longer ſolicited but demanded it; and 
far from treating Ethelinde with the hu- 
mility of a lover, in hopes of ſome change 
in his favour, he ſeemed haughtily to re- 
ſent that want of diſcernment, which had 
made her refuſe an offer he was no longer 
in a humour to repeat. 

Lord Danesforte, who had found him 
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an admirable ſcholar, and whoſe inſtruc. 


tions had been repaid by very conſiderable | 


winnings, now ſaw that his purpoſe would 
be effected quite as well without promoting 
the match with Ethelinde; for it was eyi- 
dent that Colonel Cheſterville was undone; 
that he had been a while ſaved by the in- 
terpoſition of Sir Edward Newenden, but 
that nothing could cure him of his pro- 
penſity to play; and that the time was ra- 
pidly approaching, when Ethelinde would 
probably be deprived: of her father's pro- 
tection by the embarraſſment of his cir- 
cumſtances; and of. that of Sir Edward 
Newenden, by the invidious light in which 
the eye of deſigning. malignity choſe to 
behold his affection for her. Then le 
doubted not but that, deſerted and impo- 
veriſhed, her reſerve, her pride and her 
feelings, would be levelled to her circum- 
ſtances, and that his partiality to her woul:! 
be received with gratitude, inſtead of being 
repulſed with ſcorn. 

The day now arrived w hen the whole party, 


in 
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in. which Lord Danesforte was of courſe - 
included, were to dine at Ludford Houle; 
and Ethelinde knew that there was no hope 
of her being excuſed, however unfit ſhe: 
was in ſpirits, as ſhe could no longer plead 
illneſs. Lady Newenden went in an un- 
dreſs, to ſhew. her contempt for the magni- 
ficence which ſhe ſuppoſed would be la- 
viſhly difplayed by her monied relations; 
but Ethelinde, who knew that they ex- 
pected that fort of compliment, went ra- 
ther more dreſt than was her uſual cuſtom. 
Ornament could add nothing to her inte- 
reſting and beautiful face; ora figure which : 
was at once femininely ſoft, and command- 
ingly graceful: tho' not yet in high health, 
ſhe never was more. lovely. Sw Edward, 
who would have beheld the faireſt form 
with indifference, unanimated by fuch a. 
ſoul as her's, gazed at her as a model of 
perfection, ſent on earth © to ſhew what 
angels are;'” and Colonel Cheſterville, . 
little imagining that he was adding to the 
torments of his friend, yielded to the ten- 
der: 
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der and enthuſiaſtic admiration with which 
he beheld his daughter, and broke forth 
in her praiſe. He was fitting with Sir 
Edward, waiting for the ladies, when 
Ethelinde came down dreſſed; but hav. 
ing forgotten to put on her cloak ſhe went 
back to fetch it. As ſhe left the room her 
father exclaimed—* how charmingly Ethy 
looks; how much within this fortnight is 
ſhe recover 

« She is indeed,” anſwered Sir Edward, 
ſupprefinga ſigh, * a very charming young 
woman,” 

„ Such,” ſaid Colonel Cheſterville, his 
eyes filling with tears as he ſpoke, © ſuch 
was her mother five and twenty years ago. 
Yet even of her, celebrated as ſhe was 
for beauty, my daughter has the advan- 
tage.” 

. « Exquikte as is her perſon,” reaſſumed 
Sir Edward, © her mind is even ſuperior 
to it; and the lovely blooming Ethelinde 
we juſt now ſaw, dreiled as for a ſcene of 
gaiecty, is in my mind a leſs ſoul- attracting 
object, 
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object, than the Ethelinde I beheld a few 
weeks ſince, hanging over the bed of a 
dying infant at the riſk of her own life, 
and performing the tender offices of the 
parent who was, but who ought not to 
have been, abſent.” 

This image affected Sir Edward as much 
as the remembrance of his wife, and his 
fondneſs for his daughter, had before af- 
fected the Colonel; and the latter, uneaſy 
to ſee (not for the firſt time) that Lady 
Newenden's conduct, in regard to her child, 
had made an unfavourable and Iafting im- 
preſſion on Sir Edward, was ready to cry 
out „ confider it not fo deeply,” when 
their converfation was put an end to by the 
entrance of Lady Newenden and Ethe- 
linde, who were ready to depart. 

A very ſhort time brought them to Lud- 
ford Houſe ; built by its preſent poſſeſſor, 
in a ſituation the very worſt he could have 
choſen on the eſtate. The building was 
ſubſtantial and expenſive; but heavy and 


inelegant. Servants, whoſe appearance 
bore 
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bore teſtimony to their good living, were 
ſeen in unneceſſary numbers; and their 
liveries, though ill fancied, were ſumptu— 
ous; it being an eſtabliſhed maxim with 
Mrs. Ludford to have © the beſt of every 
thing.” | 

The dinner, which was in the ſame ityle 
of the houſe, conſiſted of ſuch a profuſion 
of good things as would have entertained 
the whole corporation of Briſtol, Mr, 
Ludford, who now fancied himſelf a coun- 
try gentleman, informed'the company that 
the beef was fatted on his own farm, and 
in a peculiar-manner ; that-the mutton was 
of a breed, whoſe fleſh had a finer flavour 
than that of common ſheep ; and that the 
pork was fed on Indian corn, from the 
Weſt Indies. The Lady of the houſe ex- 
erted herſelf in doing the honours of the 
table with a zeal more ardent than is now 
very uſual, But Mis Clarinthia, delighted 
with Lord Danesforte's attention to her, 
thought only of ſecuring, a. conqueſt thc 
was perſuaded the had made. Coronets 


and 
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and titles had taken ſtrange poſſeſſion of 
her brain; and ever ſince ſhe firſt ſaw, 


and was noticed by him, a young Weſt 
Indian, a ward of her father's, for whom 
ſhe had · long entertained a gentle ſympa- 
thetic affection, (not the leſs tender for its 
being diſapproved by her papa) was en- 
tirely forgotten, or thought of only with 
pity; for this divine nobleman appeared 
in her ſlumbers, and occupied her day 
dreams. She little imagined that he ad- 
dreſſed to her the moſt extravagant com- 
pliments with no other view than to amuſe 


Lady Newenden: while ſhe herſelf found 


a counterpart for this entertainment in the 
aſſiduity and foppiſh gallantry of her little 


ſmart couſin, Mr. Rupert Ludford, who, 


placing himſelf between her and Mis 


Cheſterville, ſaid a thouſand ridiculous 


things, mingled with ſcraps of French, on 
the happineſs of his preſent ſituation, and 


of the pride with which he contemplated 


beauty to which he was ſo nearly allied. 
The dinner, however ſlowly and heavily 


It. 
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it paſſed, being at length over, and the 
ladies retired to a magnificent drawing 
toom, Mrs. Ludford took an opportunity 
of addreſſing herſelf particularly to Ethe- 
linde, towards whom ſhe had hitherto be- 
haved rather as anew acquaintance than as 
ſo near a relation. 

« So, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, taking the 
hand of her niece, * you are at preſent with 
your couſin ? Pray how long have you been 

with her?“ 

4. Almoſt the whole of the paſſed Sum- 
mer, Madam.” 

4 am glad of it, child; for a young 
perſon is awkwardly ſituated without a 
ehapperoon. I have wondered ſometimes 
that Mr. Cheſterville did not place you 
fomewhere or other.“ 

* Place me, Madam?” ſaid Ethelinde, 
ſomewhat ſurpriſed. 

« Yes, my dear,” continued her aunt; 

« place you with ſome female friend, or 
fome lady who would like you for a com- 


panion. A ſingle man like your father, 
wha 
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who is ſo much out, muſt have found it 
illconvenient 1 ſhould think, and beſides 
not ſo prudent for you, at your time of 
life, to be living about.” 

« I believe, Madam, there are few fa- 
thers more attentive, as I have ever found 
mine, both to general propriety and 
to the particular happineſs of his daugh- 
ter.“ 

** Oh I dare ſay ſo, my dear; but 
gentlemen in the army are uſed to that ſort 
of life that is not I think quite the thing 
for a young woman. Indeed J often won- 
dered how my poor ſiſter Echy could ſub- 
mit to it; but ſhe cared for nothing but a 
red coat. Poor dear girl, ſhe ſuffered 
enough going about from place to place; 
never a ſettled home, and every thing al- 
ways at ſixes and fevens, and died at laſt 
I believe becauſe of her long ftay in thoſe 
places in Spain and Turkey, and I don't 
know where abroad, that quite ruined her 
health. Pray, my dear, where's your bro- 

ther? 
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ther? 1 re he turns out a good ſort of 
a young man.“ 

* Yes, ma'am,” ſaid the piqued and 
diſguſted Ethelinde, 

«© He does, does he? I'm glad to hear 
it—T haven't ſeen him I believe this nine 
year. He's older than you, e'ent he?” 

Ethelinde, more and more hurt, as ſhe 
knew this affected pity and affected for- 
getfulneſs was the mere inſolence of purſe 
proud proſperity, anſwered more cold 

© above five years older, Madam.” 

Ay true, ſo he is; I remember now, 
all the reſt of Ethy's children died. *Twas 
well they did; though I recollect, pour 
ſoul, that ſhe pined ſadly about it; but 
with Mr, Cheſterville's ſmall income to 
be ſure a large family would have been 
mighty difficult to ſupport,” 

Ethelinde could no longer conceal her 
vexation. Her aunt perceived it, and went 
on. | 

« I don't mean, my love, to make you 
uneaſy ;, far from it. Nobody ſhould va- 
lue 
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lue themſelves upon their affluence, as I 
often ſay to Miſs Ludford, but ſhould be 
thankful for it; eſpecially when they fee 
that let people have what birth and beauty 
they will, 'twill not make em reſpecta- 
ble without money; and that made me 
ſorry when Mr, Cheſterville refuſed to let 
your brother come *prentice to Mr. Lud- 
ford ſome years ago; when to oblige me, 
and becauſe he was my nephew, my huf- 
band would have taken him with a low 
premium, and have given him a chance 
for a ſhare of the buſineſs with Bobby.” 

Ethelinde, inſtead of expreſſing grati- 
tude, anſwered only by a cold bow; and 
Mrs. Ludford kindly continued. 

I believe however the truth of the 
matter was, that your father did not care 
that a lad who had an Earl for his grand- 
father ſhould be a merchant; ſo rather 
than ſee him rich in a counting houſe, he 
has ſent him to wander about the world, 
as he did himſelf, with a knapſack be- 
bind him, ; 

It. 
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It was with the utmoſt difficulty Ethe- 
linde repreſſed the tears of vexation and 
anger which this groſs and unfeeling con- 
verſation excited; but contempt aſſiſt ing 
her to ſubdue them, ſhe liſtened ſtil] quietly 
to the rude and unpleaſant diſcourſe, which 
thus proceeded, 

< I ſuppoſe ſince you are in this coun- 
try that your father will let you go ſee 
your eldeſt uncle Maltravers,” 

« Certainly, Madam; it is my father's 
wiſh and mine to ſhew all reſpect to every 
part of my mother's family. I believe 
Lady Newenden and Sir Edward intend 
to go, as well as my uncle John Maltra- 
vers and his lady,” 

« I hope ſo; for I've no notion of 
people's being above their original. Be- 
ſides I aſſure you, though when your mo- 
ther married ſhe thought it I believe a 
great thing to marry an honourable, yet 
her own family was far from contemptible; 
and though brother John has had ſuch 


great luck in Ingee, yet I dare to ſay that 
' he's 
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e. he's not ſo ſet up with it, or with a bit 
d of a title that he has married his daugh- 
n. ter to, as to think it derogating to him 
to remember Burton-Maltravers where he 
was born and bred, and where his grand- 
father and great great grand father have 
lived time out of mind,” 

« Aſſuredly not, Madam.” 

« Well 'm glad of it. So you are 
5 with Lady Newenden, are you?“ 
—« No, Madam; when her Ladyſhip 
leaves the Hot Wells, I go with my father 
to Bath,” 

« To Bath do you? What -I ſup- 
poſe your father likes Bath on account of 
the /or# of ſociety ſo eaſy to meet with 
there?” 

Ethelinde could not be ignorant that 
Mrs. Ludford alluded to the Colonel's 
love of play; ſhe was too much hurt to 
command her feelings, and would proba- 
bly have anſwered with a tartneſs which 
would have been very diſpleaſing to her 
aunt had not Miſs Ludford, who had 

been 
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been the greater part of the time in con- 
verſation with Mrs. Maltravers and Lady 
Newenden in another room, now fortu- 
nately relieved her, 

The relief was not leſs felt by Lady 
Newenden and her mother, who had been 
worn to death with the fight of all Mis 
Ludford's ingenious productions, in ſhell 
work, in wafer work, in filligree and co- 
loured paper. Theſe ſhe fancied had 
greatly amuſed them; for Ethelinde, of 
whoſe taſte and talents ſhe had heard 
much, ſhe reſerved her muſic, her poetry, 
and her eſſays in proſe. No ſooner there- 
fore were the other two ladies engaged in 
converſation with her mother, than poor 
Ethelinde was fated to undergo a new 
ſpecies of torment. Maſs Clarinthia, hav- 
ing invited her into her own dreſſing room, 
thus began, | 

« My deareſt girl, you cannot figure to 
yourlelt how delighted I am to get you for a 
moment alone; for have ten thouſand quel- 


Lions to aſk you, and ten thouſand things to 
tell 
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tell you. What is the matter, my dear 
creature? You look out of ſpirits,” 

© Nothing in the world,” ſaid Ethe- 
linde; * but that at times I ſtill feel the ef- 
fects of my late illneſs.“ 

ce Dear how ſorry Iam, Do you know 
that ill or well, you are exceſſively charm- 
ing, and have made two conqueſts al- 
ready.” 

Indeed!“ anſwered Ethelinde, to whom 
no ſuch intelligence, even better authenti- 
cared, would have given the ſlighteſt emo- 
tion, 

« Yes, indeed; my brother, the diſ- 
cerning, the critical Rupert, declared tae 
moment he came home the other day, 
that you was the prettieſt creature he ever 
ſaw.” 


« Really.” 

And that animal, Emmerſley, though 
almoſt a profeſt flirt of mine, has the aſ- 
ſurance to ſay he is dying for you.“ 

„ Nonſenſe. Pray con't repeat ſuch 
ily common place ſpeeches; but ſhew 

me 
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me the drawings and work you were talk- 


ing of,” 38s 
& of, | ver 
«© No, no, I have other buſineſs for you, thin] 


Tell me, for I long to know, is there 


chart 

nobody you are partial to? have you no 4 

penchant ? no little affair of the keart ?” a 
No, indeed!“ cried Ethelinde, bluſh. 


the | 
ing deeply. | * 
My dear Ethelinde, it is not eaſy to 2 
believe you? So lovely, is it probable you 
ſhould not be beloved? ſo gentle, is it any 
poſſible you ſhould not be ſuſceptible of M 
the tender paſſion ?” ity 
The tone and air with which this was I <. 
ſaid exciting the riſibility of Ethelinde, 
conquered for a moment the fretfulnels a, 
which ſo much abſurdity produced ; ſhe Neal 
could not help ſmiling, and anſwered that M ., 
ſhe really thought it time enough to con- Wc, 
| ſider of love affairs, and that hitherto ſhe MW] 
had found ſufficient occupation in learning _ 
what her father choſe to have her taught, PD 
and in attending on him, 8 5 


Jou are a dear good ſoul; but you FF .. 
cannot 


he's 
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cannot make me believe you have ne- 
ver felt a partiality, What do you 
think of Lord Danesforte ?—Is he not 
charming?“ | 

« Very much otherwiſe, in my eyes.” 

« What! don't you think him one of 
the higheſt bred, moſt elegant, enchant- 
ing men in the world?” 

« No.” 

«© No lo —Pray where will you find 
any body like him ?” 

« Not eaſily I believe. But ſingula- 
rity is with me no recommendation.” 

Lord that is vaſtly odd. Now I think 
he's quite a modern Lovelace, So much 
wit; fo much vivacity; ſuch a vein of 
pleaſantry.“ 

% That you long to be a modern 
Clariſſa; by way of companion.“ 

« No in truth; I am not quite fo 
rain neither; but couſin— tell me, if 
Lord Danesforte is not the thing, who 
15 = 

« Sir Edward Newenden, With a 
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much handſomer perſon, he has a finer 
underſtanding and.a more worthy heart,” 

« Pooh! but he is married you know,” 

* Is he therefore leſs eſtimable?“ 

„ No, I believe not; but one never 
thinks of thoſe grave cooped up people 
as being agreeable or otherwiſe, Belidez 
whatever power of entertainment Sir Ed- 
ward has, he either keeps to himſelf or 
beltows on the - gentlemen. Lord hoy 
tireſome he talked with my father to-day 
about Scotch cattle and Welch cattle, as 
it he had been a drover.” 
 & Becauſe he ſaw the converſ?tion ac- 
ceptable to your father.” 

« Then he entered into a diſſertation on 
the Roman law with Emmerſley ; and | 
am ſure *twas not acceptable to him, for he 
left him, poor dog, behind in a moment; 
and the good ſelf. ſufficient little man, who 
thought to have ſet forth his knowledge 
to amaze us all, looked preſently like 2 
ſimpleton, and was glad to get off the 


ground, All that is very clever I believe, 
but 
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but it's alſo very tireſome : now I like a 
man, who the moment he comes into a 
room where ladies are, has no eyes, nor 
ears, nor thoughts, but to contribute to 
their amuſement, and to perſuade them he 
is amuſed himſelf.” 

« Lord Danesforte then is well accom- 
pliſhed to charm you,” 

He is; and if I could wholly diveſt my- 
ſelf of one little, one unfortunate penchant, 
| proteſt I ſhould be half in love with 
him.” | 

« You had better keep to your old 
penchant, my dear couſin, for I aſſure 
you Lord Danesforte is a Lovelace in 
more than his outward behaviour.” 

« And to ſuch a man you think Cla- 
rinthia Ludford has, can have no preten- 
lions,” 

* Pardon me, I was far from meaning 
to ſay that, if you allude either to his 
title or his fortune; but I do not think 
Lord Danesforte the man whoſe moral 
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EE | 230 1 I 
character entitles him to the good opi- ¶ po 
nion of my couſin.“ : 


„ Oh! would to heaven he would ttyl + 
that opinion! But probably he is engaged I orf 
to ſome woman of quality?“ a 

Really I do not know; but if you 
are ſo deſirous of ſeeing more of him, 
ſuppoſe you were to join the party who 
are going to Danesfort, where there are 
to be I know not what amuſements.” and 

« How I ſhould like it! But l am 
ſure my mother would oppoſe it. Be- hn 
ſides tis not likely I ſhall be aſked,” * 
If you wiſh really to go, I am per. 6 
faded my Lord would be rejoiced to have 
your company.” 

„ My deareſt ſoul do you really think 
ſo? Lord, how vaſtly delightful it would 
be!“ 

«« There are to be theatrical exhibi- 
tions, balls, and I know not what elle,” 

«© Dear, how charming! I dare 1ay 
Rupert will get aſked, and will write the 


prologues and epilogues ſo delightfully: 
I am 
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I am half wild with the thoughts of it. 
Pi I Don't you long for the time?“ 
« I do not go.” 
ty « Not go——and ſurvive the certainty 
of not going!“ 
« With the moſt perfect compoſure,” 
ou replied Ethelinde; “ and not only ſurvive 


ct, but am much happier than if I did, 


rho 90.“ 


TY Lord, you are the ſtrangeſt girl! — 
and pray why do you ſtay away?“ 

« Becauſe my father wants me with 
e um at Bath; and becauſe J do not love 
{uch tumultuous parties.“ 

« Well that is amazing. But Ethy, 
we ſhall meet again, ſhall, we not, to, 
talk this matter over before the time?“ 

« Certainly; and in the interim de- 
pend on the party, for I am ſure Lady 
Newenden, will be glad of. your com- 
pany.” 

A ſummons to Miſs Ludford to go, 
down to make tea, now put an.end to the 
dialogue. The gentlemen were aſſembled. 

K 3 in 
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in the drawing room; Mr. Ludford had 
again engaged Sir Edward in a diſcourſe 
on farming; in one corner of the room 
Mrs. Maltravers was relating the luxurious 
magnificence to which ſhe was accuſtomed 
in the Eaſt to Mrs. Ludford, and inflaming 
her ambition by the detail of ſhawls and 
embroidered muſlins in which even her 
ſlaves were drefled ; another group was 
Mr. Maltravers impatiently and teſtily de- 
fending the ſlave trade againſt the judicial 
knowledge of Mr. Emmerſley, and the 
ſentimental oratory of Mr. Robert Lud- 
ford; while Davenant and Lord Danes- 
forte had taken a pack of the cards 
which lay on the table ready for whiſt, 
and were eagerly ſet in on a corner of 
it to lanſquenet. The entrance of the tea 
table and the young ladies broke the 
chain of argument into which Mr. Robert 
was juſt entering, and he declared that he 
muſt leave the defence of the liberty of 
others while he found his own in ſuch 


imminent danger; and with this gallant 
declas 
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declaration he placed himſelf behind Ethe- 
inde, and thus addreſſed her, leaning over 
the back of her chair: 


« Well might, alas! the threaten'd veſſel fail, 
When winds and lightening both at once prevail!“ 


She turned ſuddenly towards him, with 
a look expreſſive. of ſome ſurpriſe. 

Exactly in that fituation,” ſaid Mr. Ru- 
pert, © I find myſelf. The wind, is my 
natural affection for you; a ſort of ſenſe 
which ſtifles every other idea; the light- 
ening, thoſe brilliant eyes, which give me 
the exact ſenſation of being electrified.“ 

There was in this ſpeech ſomething ſo 
groteſque that Ethelinde could not help 
!miling. The young man took it as a 
ſymptom of her approbation, and went on: 

It is rather cruel upon me to be at- 
tacked thus both ways: as my couſin, you 
know I muſt have felt a ſympathetic af- 
tection, amounting however only to tender 
triendſhip ; but as the lovelieſt woman I 
ever ſaw, my friendſhip amounts to adora- 
tion,” | 
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If I knew at all,” ſaid Ethelinde, © the 
ſort of anſwer you expect to theſe compli- 
ments, I would endeavour to give ſuch as 
might convince you I am ſenſible of their 
value; but really I am ſo little accuſtomed 
to hear any thing / ſublime 5 

„Make room for me by you,” cried 
the elated beau, whoſe exceſſive vanity 
prevented him from ſeeing that he excited 
in Ethelinde only pity and contempt, 
© and let me talk to you.” 

To exerciſe at once his agility and his 
talents, he now jumped over the chairs on 
which his ſiſter and Ethelinde ſat, and 
placed himſelf with great compoſure be- 
tween them. Now,” ſaid he, taking 
the hand of Ethelinde on one fide and of 
his filter on the other, “ here is a little con- 
ſtellation of talents. Methinks I feel like 
Apollo, with a Muſe on each fide. But 
my dear couſin, you have too much of 
the Melpomene : do you never ſmile ?” 

« Oh, very frequently.“ 

© J wiſh I could ſee it; though you 

would 
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would be vaſtly too enchanting if you was 
diveſted of that pretty prudiſh air. Did 
you ever ſee the verſes that I wrote on a 
lady; a very fine girl, upon my honor, 
who was much celebrated here laſt year?“ 

Never that I recollect.“ 

* wonder at that; for they were in all 
the newſpapers and magazines. A friend 
of mine—tfriends, you know, will be in- 
diſcreet - ſtole a copy; and ſent them to 
all the prints, under the name of the 
modern Petrarch.' I am, almoſt tempted 
to repeat to you one ſtanza.” 

* You will oblige me.” 


LO! Senſibility with iren fang, 
Doth on my palpitating heart-ſtrings hang, 
As more and more thy dulcet charms appear, 
And tiptoe Admiration's ardent gaze 
Counts all thy beauties o'er in much amaze, 
And ſtrikes my heart, and rouſes to a tear. 


% Are they not - exquiſite 2” ſaid Miſs 
Ludford. You cannot imagine what 
applauſe Rupert got for them; till it was 
known who did them, the moſt celebrated 
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names had the credit of them, and the pa- 
pers were full of conjectures.“ 

« Oh a trifle,” interrupted Mr. Ru- 
pert, unworthy Miſs Chefterville's atten- 
tion, but as they are applicable to beauty 
yet more eminent than that they were in- 
tended to celebrate.” | 

Ethelinde was by this time ſo extremely 
weary that ſhe found the utmoſt exertion 
of her complaiſance hardly equal to the 
taſk of concealing it; yet to ſmile and 
appear pleaſed at the folly and vanity of 
her couſins, was leſs irkſome and unealy 
than to liſten with attention and good hu- 
mour to her aunt's infulting kindnels. 
Lord Danesforte now approached the young 
mercantile poet; and ſeizing with avidity 
the ridiculous traits of his and his ſiſter's 
characters, he gave them ſuch ample op- 
portunity to diſplay them, that intoxicated 
with his atten on, they became more ab- 
ſurd than ever; and Ethelinde, though 
the could not thoroughly approve his 


conduct, could not forbear ſmiling a t the 
admirable 
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admirable effect of his flattery. But ſhe 
was not long ſuffered to be amuſed with it; 
for Mrs. Ludford, not willing, perhaps, 
that ſhe ſhould ſhare with Clarinthia any 
part of his Lordſhip's admiration, now leſt 
Lady Newenden and Mrs. Maltravers, and 
again addreſſed herſelf to her niece. 

Pray, child,” ſaid ſhe, have you 
any ſcheme of life after you leave Bath?“ 

«© Madam!“ 

66 I ſay, niece, what does your father 
propoſe doing with you?” 

Nothing more, Madam, than what he 
has hitherto done.” 

But I underſtand that his affairs are 
not in a good itiation. I hope for your 
ſake, child, that I have been miſinformed.“ 

«© Whatever is their ſituation, Madam, 
| ſhall be content with any manner of life 
which may be neceſſary for my father to 
embrace: ſo long as I am with him, 1 
ſhall not only be content but happy.” 

« Well, I am glad you're ſo reſigned. 
However, niece, if he ſhould find it z/lcor- 
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venient to have you with him at any time, 
1 - ſhall' be glad to have you here for a 
month or two, as 1 always wiſh to be kind 
to. my relations.” 

*« I thank you, Madam,” ſaid Ethe- 
linde, bowing with great coldneſs. 
One thing more let me ſay to you— 
As your mother's eldeſt ſiſter, I have ſome 
right to give you my advice.” 

Again Ethelinde bowed : and ſpeaking 
lower, the good lady proceeded— 

* Lady Newenden 1s quite, you know, 
in high life, and lives among the great 
that think nothing of gaiety and odd con- 
nections; but you are a young woman; 
and. having your fortune to make, ſhould 
be more careful of the opinion of the 
world, eſpecially. of- prudent diſcerning 
people.” 

„ I hope, Madam, I have done nothing 
to render ſuch a caution particularly neceſ- 
ſary to me.” 

© I hope not, niece Cheſterville: but a 
young perſon in your fitration cannot be 


too 
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too careful. Sir Edward is a man, to be 
ſure, of good character and all that; yet 
too much notice taken of a: young wo- 


man who lives in the houſe with him, by a 


married man, is not much to her advan- 
tage in the idears of people of reflection.“ 
Ethelinde at theſe words grew. pale and 
trembled; fo poſſible is it for innocence to 
wear the appearance of guilt. All that 
Lord Danesforte had hinted at now came 
into her mind; and ſhocked to find that 
he had gone farther, and dared to utter to 
others what no- heart but his own would 
have - conceived, ſhe could not. conceal 
the torturing: uneaſineſs which the fear of 
ſuch a report gave her; ſhe- could not 
immediately ſpeak; and while ſhe was 


meditating, her aunt reaſſumed her lec- 


ture. 

J don't wiſh, child, to make you 
uneaſy, as I told you before; but it 1s 
my duty, as you have no other woman 
relation older than myſelf, to tell you that 
people don't ſcruple to fay ſtrange things 
not 
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not only of Lady Newenden, with whom 
Lord Danesforte it ſeems lives almoſt al- 
ways, but of Sir Edward and you.“ 


«© I am ſure, Madam—l am” —heſitated 


Ethelinde. | | 

„ Nay it will go no farther for me, 
of courfe. But one cannot hear ſuch things 
of ones own family to be ſure without 


ſpeaking about it; fo if you leave the 


Newenden's, as I ſuppoſe you will, and 
chuſe to come to me, I repeat to you 
niece, that J ſhall be glad to have you, 
and ſo will Clary.“ 

This inſulting pity, as well as the 
imputed error, ſerved to overcome the 
ſpirits of Ethelinde. She would hardly 
have concealed the painful emotion ſhe 
felt, from the notice of the company, 
if the arrival of the coaches at the 
door, which Lady Newenden had or- 
dered early, had not fortunately relieved 
her. They now hurried away : and when 
Mrs. Ludford preſſed her Ladyſhip to 


give her the honour of yet another day 
at 
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at Ludford Houſe, ſhe anſwered, that it 
would hardly be in her power, as in 
two days ſhe left the Hotwells, and 
was going to Danesforte Caſtle in Glou- 
ceſterſhire. 

Ethelinde, who went with Sir Edward 
and Davenant in the laſt coach, hardly 
ſpoke the whole way: Davenant talked 
of the houſe they had juſt left; con- 
demned its taſte; and told Sir Edward 
the advice he had received from an 
eminent improver about his own, which 
he intended to alter in the modern me- 
thod. But he had the whole converſation 
to himſelf: Sir Edward, whoſe uneaſineſs 
at Lady Newenden's conduct grew every 
day more inſupportable, had heard, in his 
conſtant attention to Ethelinde, great part 
of what her aunt had ſaid to her: he ap- 
peared to be liſtening to a long hiſtory of 
the importation of ginger and aloes to 
the port of Briſtol, which Mr. Ludford 
was giving to Mr. Maltravers; but the 
change of Ethelinde's countenance made 


him 
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him attentive to a. very different ſubject; 
and his pain on her account could only be 
equalled by the indignation he felt at be- 
ing aſſured that the indiſcreet and impro- 
per intimacy. of his wife with Lord Danes; 
forte had already expoſed her conduct to 
eonſtructions moſt fatal to her honour and 
bis. own, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


On Edward, who had for ſome time 
determined to pur an end at once to the 


project of going to Danesforte, (and who 


found Mr. Maltravers averſe to any inter- 
ference, ſo accuſtomed was he to indulge his 
daughter in all her_withes,) now medirated 
how to accompliſh his purpoſe. He had 
already attempted to diſſuade Lady New- 
enden from it; but was by the attempt 
only rendered more ſenſible that he had 
no longer any power over her affections. 
He had then recourſe to her mother; but 
far from finding from her either conſi- 
deration or reaſon, ſhe told him that ſhe 
was amazed at his attempting to contra- 
dict Lady Newenden, who had ſo good 
a right to pleaſe herſelf, That there could 
be only one reaſon for his objections, ori- 
ginating in a ridiculous jealouſy, not more 
injurious 
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injurious to her daughter than unworthy 
of himſelf; that as ſhe ſhould be with 
Lady Newenden, he need not himſelf go, 
if it was unpleaſant to him, but might go 
back with Mr. Maltravers and the chil- 
dren; © unleſs,” added ſhe, © you prefer 
ſtaying with your friend the Colonel and his 
Fair daughter.“ 

Contempt ſtifled the anger riſing in 
the boſom of Sir Edward, and he turned 
ſilently away, reſolving more decidedly 
than before to leave his honor no longer in 
the power of a woman educated under a 
mother ſo weak and- vain, that time had 
diminiſhed her perſonal advantages with- 
out giving her ſenſe enough to diſcover 
their diminution, or to. replace them by 


reaſon and reflection; but who was ſtill ſo 


perſuaded of their potency, that ſhe ha- 
zarded even the reputation of her daugh- 


ter, and the peace of her family, to the 


ridiculous gratification of hearing herſelt 
told, as ſhe frequently was by Lord Da- 
nesforte, that beautiful as Lady Newen- 
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den was, ſhe was herſelf ſtill hand ſomer; 


that one was the dazzling brightneſs of 
morning, the other the glowing ſplendour 
of meridian day. When ſpeeches ſo ſooth- 
ing to her reigning paſſion were oppoſed 
to the harſh truths with which Mr. Mal- 
travers loved to mortify the vanity of 
his wife, it was not ſurpriſing that to a 
mind like her's, all improprieties were 
overlooked, and that the honor and peace 
of Sir Edward were light in the balance, 
if indeed ſhe ever at all conſidered either. 
Beſides the arrangement which had long 
ſince been made with Lady Newenden, 
Lord Danesforte had another very conclu— 
ſive reaſon for wiſhing a continuance of a 
party fo profitable as he had found her's ; 
having by bets and various other modes 
won of Davenant above ten thouſand pounds 
lince they had been fo frequently toge- 
ther; and while he had ftill ſo much ready 
money remaining, his Lordſhip had no 
inclination to let his young friend pals into 


other hands, As Davenant was now his 
Own: 
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own maſter, Sir Edward had no other 
means to prevent this than remonſtrance 
and entreaty ; but Davenant ſeldom gave 
him an opportunity to try the efficacy of 
either; for they now never met but in 
mixed company, though Davenant was 
almoſt always at the houſe; and of late 
Sir Edward had fled from the ſociety which 
had deſtroyed his peace, and ſhut him- 
ſelf up in his own room: which, whenever 
his abſence was remarked, gave occaſion 
to Lord Danesforte to 'obſerve to Lady 
Newenden that the inſeparable couſins 
no longer kept up any appearance of re- 
ſerve. | | 
Theſe hints'however, and theſe ſuſpicions, 
were carefully concealed from Colonel 


Cheſterville; who, though he was too. 


frequently of their parties, had not the 
moſt diſtant idea either of the attachment 
formed between Lady Newenden and her 
noble friend, or that which they ſo un- 
juſtly affected to believe ſubſiſted between 
Sir Edward and his daughter, The Colo- 
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nel, whoſe unhappy fondneſs for play was 
the only blemiſh in his character, had 
yet, notwithſtanding all its fatal conſequen- 
ces, the propenſity as ſtrong as ever; and 
under the idea of a family party he had 
indulged it, without however in the pre- 
ſent inſtance ſuffering by it, for he was 
in ſome degree a winner; but Sir Ed- 
ward eould not, without extreme con- 
cern, behold the fatal infatuation which, 
in ſpite of reaſon, experience, and con- 
viction, impelled him to gratify this paſ- 
ſion at the hazard of his own happineſs— 
of happineſs yet dearer to him, that of his 
daughter. 

Every circumſtance therefore concurred; 
his juſt apprehenſions for his own honor, 
for the honor of his children, his indig- 
nation at Davenant's loſſes, and his con- 
cern for Colonel Cheſterville, to deter- 
mine Sir Edward againſt ſuffering the con- 
tinuance of this dangerous, this improper 
connection. He had already tried all that 
reaſon, that tenderneſs could effect, in vain, 
and 
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and he now, with whatever reluctance, re. 
ſolved on that which appeared the only 
method left to cruſh it at once, by aſſum- 
ing what he had never yet done, the au- 
thority of an huſband. 

The morning after their viſit to the fa- 
mily of the Ludfords, Mr. and Mrs. Mal. 
travers and Lady Newenden all aſſem- 
bled about half paſt eleven to breaſtfaſt; 
Ethelinde, though ſhe had before break- 
faſted, attended to make the tea. Colo- 
nel Cheſterville, who had taken his break- 
faſt with her, was gone out on horſe- 
back. The remaining party were already 
round the table; and regulating their 
Journey for the next day, when they pro- 
poſed ſetting out for Danesferte, when 
Sir Edward entered the room ; and with- 
out ſpeaking to any body, but ſlightly 
bowing to Mr. and Mrs. Maltravers, ſeated 
himſelf at the table. 

Lady Newenden continued to ſpeak— 
« 1 imagine we ſhall get there by Friday. 
Saturday and Sunday will be requiſite for 

a little 
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a little reſt; and on Monday we begin re- 
hearſing a play. Sir Edward, do you in- 
tend to go with us, or come after us?” 

« Neither, Madam.” 

Then we muſt do without you. My 
Lord wiſhed you to have taken a part.” 

«© The part I have taken already, Ma- 
dam, is ſufficiently ridiculous,” 

« To be out of humour certainly is ridi- 
culous enough. *Tis really curious to find 
you giving yourſelf ſuch airs, by way of 
making, if you can, my party unpleaſant to 
me,” | 

« Lady Newenden,” ſaid Sir Edward, 
in as firm a voice as he could command; 
© 1] dare venture to appeal to Mr. and 
Mrs. Maltravers now preſent, whether I 
have ever, ſince we were married, contra- 
dicted any one wiſh of your heart. Your 
will has been my law. You know belt, 
Madam, in how many circumſtances, eſ- 
ſential to happineſs, our taſtes and tem- 
pers have differed; but my happineſs and 
my peace I have ſacrificed without a 
murmur, 
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murmur. Excuſe me if I go no farther; 
my honour——1is not to be ſo tamely 
yielded.” | 

& Your honour, Sir Pray what do 
you mean?“ 

&«& My meaning, Lady Newenden, is 
ſimply this—that Lord Danesforte's inti- 
macy at my houſe is diſagreeable to me; 
it is ſcandalous in the eyes of the world; 
and I am determined to put an immediate 
end to it.“ 

« I beg Sir Edward,” ſaid Mr. Mal- 
travers, with great agitation, that this 
may be explained. Maria, my angel, be 
not ſo affected. Sir Edward is too warm. 
Sir Edward, I beg you will explain your- 
ſelf.” 

* No Sir,” faid Lady Newenden, find- 
ing her father thus ready to defend her— 
e no explanation of my conduct is ne- 
ceſſary. I ſcorn his odious ſuſpicions, 


and deſpiſe his meanneſs, which dares—” 
(and paſſion almoſt choaked her utterance) 
—*< dares to caſt thus fearleſsly a blot on 


my 
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my character, to hide his own odious and 
infamous partiality to a young woman 
whom I have ſo ſimply ſuffered to remain 
in my houſe——to you, Miſs Cheſter- 
ville!“ 

The ſudden accuſation, and the violence 
of voice and geſture which accompanied 
it, amazed and ſhocked Ethelinde ſo 
much, that ſhe let fall the tea cup ſhe 
held; and trembling and pale as death, 
ſhe awaited to hear who ſhould next ſpeak, 
quite unable to ſpeak herſelf. 

«© Don't diſcompoſe yourſelf, Maria,” 
ſaid Mrs, Maltravers, half weeping 
don't flurry yourſelf, child. Sir Edward, 
am ſhocked and aſhamed 1 

© And I, Madam, am ſhocked and 
ahamed that Lady Newenden ſhould be 
ſo loſt to all feeling, to all delicacy, as 
to attempt to excuſe her own foibles by 
this aggravating, baſe accuſation of the 
Innocent—of her own relation!“ 

A convulfive laugh compounded of con- 
tempt and rage now broke from Lady 

Vol. II. L Newenden, 
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Newenden, and with a ſmile, where indig- 
nation and ſcorn were mingled, the cried— 
I thank you good Sir Edward for all your 
attention to my relatiou— all ariſing, no 
doubt, from pure love to me—Your long 
tete a tete ; your conſtant ſolicitude for her; 
your total neglect of every body elle; 
and laſt, not leaſt, you generouſly and pro- 
perly laviſhing the money I brought von 
on this favourite couſin and her father.” 

Ethelinde was now ſo much terrified, 
that ſhe no longer knew what ſhe did; but 
ran haſtily out of the room without know- 
ing for what; and in the hall meeting her 
father, who was that inſtant returned, ſhe 
threw herſelf into his arms, and fell into an 
agony of tears, as aſtoniſhing as diſtrefling 
to him. Good God! my love, what is 
the matter?“ cried he extremely terrified, 
tell me what has happened—tell me 
your brother, have you heard any thing 
alarming of him?“ 


„ Oh! no! no! Take me from hence 
— A 
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—Aſk nothing—But take me inſtantly 
from hence! 


* What can this poſſibly mean?“ ex- 


claimed Colonel Cheſterville, more and 
more amazed. Sit down, Ethelinde : 
compoſe yourſelf and tell me.” 

Ethelinde knew that an explanation 
muſt be attended with the moſt diſtreſſing 
circumſtances to all parties, yet ſaw that 
to evade it was impoſſible; and before 
ſhe had time to deliberate, or to recolle& 
herſelf, Sir Edward, his eyes inflamed, his 
look confuſed, and his ftep hurried and 
faultering, ruſhed acroſs them. Colonel 
Cheſterville caught his arm. © My dear 
Sir Edward,” cried he, ſtill ſupporting 
the weeping Ethelinde, “ tell me, I be- 
ſeech you, what has happened?“ 

& Your daughter,” ſternly and aloud 
he anſwered, „ has been cruelly, infa- 
moully inſulted and traduced—and I am— 
the moſt miſerable of men.” 

He would then have paſſed on, with- 
out being conſcious of any particular de- 
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fign, ſo cruelly was he agicted.; but Chef. 
terville, high ſpirited and warm, with 
| the moſt trembling ſenſibility in whatever 
related to his daughter, ſtill detained him, 
and eagerly exclaimed—*< Inſulted ! Sir 
Edward! who has dared—who (hall dare 
to inſult her ?” 

* I bluſh to tell you, Colonel,” re 
plied he; I am aſhamed of myſelf that! 
have ſo long Horne, from the ſame quarter, 
injuries equally poignant and perhaps more 
irreparable. Give me your company in 
my room, for 1 have much on which to 
conſult you. Ethelinde”—(and his voice 
faultered with contending paſſions) | 
conjure you to compole yourſelf. For tlie 
ſake of the unhappy woman who has thus 
dared to traduce you, be calm, or I can- 
not tell to what an exceſs my juſt anger 
may ariſe. We muſt part : Lady New- 
enden and I mult part: yet in taking ſuch 
a meature I with to do it calmly ; 1 wiſh 
{till to remember how I have loved her 
to remember that ſhe is the mother ot 

thole 
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moſe beloved children——whom ſhe has 
forgotten!“ 

His voice was now quite loſt. He turned 
away, and wept bitterly ; while Ethelinde, 
whom the violence of her ſenſations had 
at firſt overpowered, acquired reflect ion 
enough to remember that the longer this. 
ſcene continued the more noiſe it would 
make and the more publicly the unhappy 
diſpute become known. She therefore 
beſought her father to go with Sir Ed- 
ward; while departing with faultering 
ſteps to her own room, ſhe reflected with 
dreadful anxiety on all that had paſſed; 
thought with fearful apprehenſion of the 
violent paſſion and unconquerable obſti- 
dacy of Lady Newenden; and found 
from all her recollection of her temper 
in trifles, too much reaſon to apprehend 
that ſhe would not only refuſe tc relinquiſh, 
ber favourite project of going to Lord 
Danesforte's, but would, in her reſentment, 
againſt Sir Edward, aſſiſt his partiality to, 
her couſin, as a reaſon why ſhe would 

L 3 keep. 
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keep no terms with him; and Ethelinde 
doubted not but that her character wouid 
be injured, and perhaps her father's life 
endangered. It was eaſy for her to ſee, 
from Lord Danesforte's former converſa- 
tion, that this cruel ſuſpicion had been 
communicated from him to Lady Newen- 
den. There was reaſon to fear that he was 
equally void of principle and humanity, 
and that he Wed heſitate at nothing that 
deſign or malice could execute; and that 
whatever he dared do, he dared juſtify by 
the nſual appeal to the piſtol or the ſword. 
The longer ſhe dwelt on all this, the more 
wretched ſhe became ; but on one thing 
only was ſhe able to determine, which was 
on inſtantly quitting the houſe ; and ſhe 
waited impatiently till ſhe could fee her 
father, and urge the immediate neceſſity 
of their going to Bath, 

Near an hour, however, ſhe waited in 
the moſt painful ſuſpenſe. There ſeemed 
to be much noiſe and confuſion in the 


lower part of the houſe. The ſervants 
were 
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were running about in conſternation. At: 
length one of the maids paſſing by the 
door of her room, ſhe heard that Lady 
Newenden was very ill; for that Lord 
Danesforte having been peremptorily re- 
fuſed admittance, by order of Sir Edward, 
had afterwards been let in by Mrs. Mal- 
travers; and that a contention between 
Sir Edward and his Lordſhip had enſued, 


which was ended only by Mr. Maltravers 
and Colonel Cheſterville forcibly ſeparating 


them; in confequence of which Lady New- 
enden had gone into fits: 


All her terrors redoubled by this account, 


Ethelinde could ſtay no longer alone.— 
Where rs my father?“ cried ſhe, as ſhe 
wildly ran down ſtairs—““ Where is Sir 


Edward? There will be nuſchicft—— oh 


God! there will be murder!“ 


She had now nearly reached the bottom 
of the ſtairs, ſtill in breathleſs agony call- 
ing on her father, when her flight was 
ſtopped, and ſhe became rivetted to the 


place, where ſhe. clung for ſupport to the 
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baluſtrades, by the ſudden appearance of 
Montgomery. | 

His hair was diſhevelled ; his eyes were 
wild and haggard; his cloaths covered 
with dirt; and he ſeemed quite worn out 
with fatigue or borne down by ſome recent 
calamity. He ſpoke not to her; — he 
ſeemed not to be able to ſpeak. ** Where 
—what—” exclaimed ſhe, unknowing what 
the would aſk. Her ſtrength forſook her ; 
and ſhe ſat down on the ſtairs, and looked 
at Montgomery with eyes that expreſſed 
terror too great for utterance. 

& I have frightened you I am afraid,” 
ſaid Montgomery as he tremblingly took 
her hand. Would I could have avoided 
it. Let me ſee Colonel Cheſterville in- 
ſtantly.“ 

«© Have you not ſeen him then?“ ſtam- 
mered Ethelinde. | 

« No,” replied he, raiſing and ſup- 
porting her. 1 have been able to ſee 
nobody. The ſervants ſeem in alarm: the 
houſe in confuſion, They told me you 

was 
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was above ſtairs, and left me to find my 
way to you. You tremble—you are agi- 


tated ; alas ! I fear the evil tidings L bring; 


have already reached you !” 

« What tidings? what new miſery is 
coming upon us:?“ 

Let me place you in- a char,” cried 
Montgomery, who had by this time led 
her into a little breakfaſt room where Sir 
Edward uſed to read but which was now 
deſerted. She, was. obliged to comply ; 
and then again conjured him to tell her 
what he had to communicate. I will: 
try,“ ſaid ſhe, * to bear it: at leaſt I can. 
bear any thing better than this ſuſpenſe.” 


„ Your brother“ he heſitated—he 


ſtopped: 


My brother!“ ſhrieked the terrified: 


Ethelinde - What of him? Is he dead? 
my God! is he dead? 


Not ſo,“ ſaid Montgomery But—2. 
diſagreeable a very diſagreeable circum- 


ſtance has befallen him.“ 
* At Gibraltar?“ 
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No; in England. He is arreſted 
he 1s in priſon.” 

* Returned unknown to my father— 
arreſted—and in priſon! Oh! my poor 
Harry! my father — what will become of 
him when this is known?“ 

Vet he muſt know it!” cried Mont- 
gomery, affected beyond all endurance by 
her agonies; © and I came to entreat of 
him to go with me immediately to Lon- 
don. It may ſoon be too late to ſave 
poor Cheſterville. I dread—indeed I dread 
the effe& which the conſciouſneſs of having 
done wrong, and the poignancy of de- 
ſpair, may have on a diſpoſition like his. 
He gave me his promiſe that he would be 
calm—but—” 

The nature of Montgomery's apprehen- 
fions, in all their dreadful extent, now 
ruſhed into the mind of Ethelinde. Her 
brother, her beloved Harry, periſhing by 
his own hand, was preſent to. her. Her 
heart was before in torture; this idea drove 
her almoſt to phrenzy, Let me go in- 


ſtantly 
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ſtantly —inſtantly, for my father,” ſaid ſhe, . 
as ſhe darted by Montgomery and fled 
acroſs the paſſage, © or it will, as you ſay, 
be too late to fave him! ? 

She hardly felt the ground, yet knew 
not whither ſhe was running. Montgo- 
mery followed her, with looks and geſtures 
equally wild; and in the paſſage they met 
Colonel Cheſterville, who had that mo- 
ment left Sir Edward Newenden. 

“ Ethelinde ! Mr, Montgomery!“ ex- 
claimed he in aſtoniſnment. 

«Oh! Sir,” ' cried Ethelinde, ſeizing 
his hand with the eagerneſs of phrenzy— 
„ come, for God's ſake come, or my bro- - 
ther will be loſt—loſt for ever !” 

«© Come whither ?——your brother! 
What am 1 to underſtand ?-Mr, Mont- 
gomery here!“ 

« He comes to tell ug——that poor 
Harry=o—? 

ce Speak Sir, I beſeech _ ſaid Cheſter- 
ville.“ What of Harry? — Where is he?“ 

He is living, Sir, and 1 hope well; 
but he 15 at preſent confined,” 

Under 
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«© Under the arreſt of his Ig 


officer? 
6c Alas! no; he is in London. He is in 


a place of confinement at the houſe of a 
ſheriff*s officer.” 


«© Then,“ cried Cheſterville, in a voice 
that terrified Ethelinde—* then I am un- 
done indeed!“ 

He now walked, in the calm 3 
of ſettled deſpair, into a parlour. His 
daughter, more alarmed by the ſolemnity 
of his grief, and by the look of ſpeechleſs 
diſtreſs which his convulſed features wore, 
than ſhe could have been by the moſt vio- 
lent declamation, hung on his arm, but 
could find nothing to conſole him. He 
looked at Montgomery ; who with claſped 
hands ſtood before him, as if for farther 
information, which he was yet afraid to 
aſk. Montgomery underſtood him; and 
thus related the circumſtances of his meet- 
ing with Captain Cheſterville—— 

„I had buſineſs,” ſaid he, „ with a 


perſon in Weſtminſter. which detained me 


till near eleven o'clock. I was then re- 
turning 
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turning to Harley ſtreet; when in paſſing 
near Charing Croſs, I ſaw a young man 
of military appearance before me. Three 
very ill looking men had followed us both 
for ſome hundred yards: they now paſſed 
me; and 1 ſaw two of them ſeize the gen- 
tleman before me, who with his ſtick 
knocked one of them down; the third 
immediately fell upon him. It was im- 


poſſible for me, had I known their office, 


which I did not, to behold without indig- 
nation the unworthy treatment the un- 
known gentleman received : I ſtepped 
forward; and with my aſſiſtance he ſoon 
diſengaged himſelf from the ruthans : then 
I beſought him, as by that ume I ſuſ- 
pected their buſineſs, to make his. eſcape 
immediately and leave me to ſettle the 
matter with them as well as I could : but 
this he refuſed; and in the confuſion which 
followed, the men, who had by this time 
ſummonſed conſtables and watchmen to 
their aſſiſtance, pronounced the name of 
Cheſterville. 1 found, that it was your 
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ſon; and my anxiety to delivet him en- 
creaſed : it was now, howev er, 1mpoſitble, | 
as we were ſurrounded by peace officers. 


The men would have diſmiſſed me; but 


L inſiſted on going wherever Mr. Cheſter- 


ville went, and we were both immediately 
lodged at an houſe in Carey ſtreet, Chan- 
cery lane. An explanation ſoon took 
place. I learned that Captain Cheſterville 
had been three. weeks in London; that 
he had been in that time trying to ſettle 
ſome demands that had long made him 
uneaſy; in which failing, he had been 
thus arreſted.“ 


« For whatſum Sir?“ m Colonel 


Cheſterville. 

I am afraid for a large one.“ 

And his commiſſion, Sir By what 
means did he obtain leave of abſence, if.— 
but it is impoſſible he caunot hav e ſold 
his commiſſion!“ 

Montgomery knew that this was un- 
happily the caſe: but he ſaw the Colonel 
fq extremely hurt at the idea of it, that he 


had 
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had not courage to tell him it was ſo. The. 
ſpeaking eyes. of Ethelinde were fixed on 
his, and underſtood too well the anſwer, 
they gave to her mute enquiry. Colonel: 
Cheſterville became more and more diſ- 
treſſed; Ethelinde was now. ſeated by 
him; one of his hands graſped hers, the 
other he held to his forehead, as if unable 
to ſupport the pain that darted through his 
brain. Let me go to Sir Edward,“ 
ſaid Ethelinde, faultering—* perhaps 
then recollecting the reproaches of Lady 
Newenden for the aſſiſtance her father 
had already received from her huſband, 
ſhe heſitated and ſtopped; all the cruel 
ſcene of the morning ruſhing with accu- 
mulated pain on her memory. | 

« No,” replied her father, © go not to, 
Sir Edward. Sir,“ continued he, turn- 
ing to Montgomery, © I muſt bear this 
heavieſt of all calamities; for Ethelinde 
deſerves that I (ſhould live for her. Tell 
me, with what hope to ſerve my fon you 
undertook this journey, and what you 
think. 
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think may be done for this unhappy boy. 
My dear girl, go to your own room: 
leave me with Mr. Montgomery: the 
detail of your brother's fatal, and I muſt 
ſay inhuman conduct, affects you too 
much. Oh! Ethelinde! if you would 
not have me fink under my vretchedneſs, 
preſerve that health ſo dear to this tor- 
tured heart. My hopes have been long 
concentered in my two children. One 
fails me—oh God! how cruelly - but 
in thee”—(and he wildly caught her to his 
heart)—* I ſtill ſeek for comfort—ſtill 
contemplate perfection!“ 

Ethelinde, who found his emotion 
grew too violent to be endured, and 
that her preſence rather irritated than 
aſſuaged his tranſports, now. hurried out 
of the room while ſhe was yet able; 
oppreſſed with ſenſations ſo numerous 
and painful that ſhe could hardly be 
ſaid to poſſeſs her reaſon. But in the 
midſt of all her ſufferings, the generous 
friendſhip of Montgomery for her brother, 


which. 
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which aſſured her at once of the goodneſs 
of his heart, and that his heart was hers, 
infuſed a ſoft and ſalutary, yet melancholy 
delight, which ſupported though it could 
not conſole her. 
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. y \ HEN Ethelinde had left the room, 
Colonel Cheſterville, collecting all his 


fortitude, heard with a fort of deſperate 
reſolution all that Montgomery had to 
relate of the unhappy young man, his ſon. 


His imagination had not gone beyond 


the truth: Cheſterville had not only fold 
his commiſſion, but owed more than double 
what that would raiſe, All the money he 


had received from his father he had paid 


away to ſatisfy debts of honor; but many 
ſtill remained unpaid, beſides heavy ſums 
to tradeſmen; and to complete the wretch- 
edneſs of this unfortunate father, he 
heard that far from bearing with forti- 
tude the evils, he had thus brought on 
himſelf, Cheſterville ſeemed to be rather 
deſpcrate than reſigned; and to hold it for 
a. maxim that when a man could no 
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longer ſupport his rank, it was time to 
quit the world. 

When in addition to this, Colonel 
Cheſterville reflected on all that had paſſed 
in the morning; on the miſery which tore 
the boſom of his beſt friend, Sir Edward 
Newendea; on the duel too probable be- 
tween him and Lord Danesforte, and on 
the barrier which Lady Newenden's ca- 
lumny had put between them, by which 
every hope of aſſiſtance was cut off even 
* he could determine to accept it; he 
ſaw nothing but complicated unhappineſs 
—perpetual imprifonment for his ſon— 
perpetual deſpair for himſelf—penury and 
calamity for Ethelinde. Sharp as was the 
anguiſh inflicted by ſo deſolate a proſpect, 
all its pangs were aggravated by the 
conſciouſneſs, that he had himſelf given 
to his ſon a dangerous example; and ſa- 
crificed to his fatal love of play the fortune 
of his daughter. Montgomery ſaw with 
extreme concern that a ſtupor had taken 
poſſeſſion of his faculties, and that inthe ſe- 
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verity of his ſufferings he v as incapable of de- 
termining in what way to attempt a remedy. 
This young man, not leſs warm in his 
affections than ſolid in his underſtanding, 
determined on trying what he could yet 
do for the relief of the brother of Ethe- 
linde; though his firſt efforts, which had 
been to engage another friend to be- 
come bail with him, had been fruit- 
leſs; Mr. Royſton, the gentleman who 
had profeſſed himſelf ſo warmly his 
friend and patron; and to whom, in the 
unſuſpeCting generoſity of his heart, he had 
applied, not having merely refuſed him, 
but ſignified to the perſons concerned 
that Mr. Montgomery, who ſo liberally 
offered to become ſecurity for another, 
was himſelf worth nothing; in conſequence 
of which every farther attempt was ren- 
dered abortive; ſo that it was with great 
difficulty, and in conſequence of having 
paid as a conſideration almoſt all the 
money he had, that Montgomery had 
obtained a reſpite of three days. before 
| the 
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the unhappy Cheſterville was to be con- 
veyed to the King's Bench priſcn. ' Of 
theſe three days the ſecond was wearing 
away; and nothing but ſpeedy and deci- 
ſive meaſures were likely to ſave hin 
from confinement for life, Heedleſs of 
ceremony, where his heart was ſo deeply 
affected, Montgomery now left Colonel 
Cheſterville, and went in ſearch of Sir 
Edward. On enquiring of his gentleman 
whether he could ſpeak to him, the man 
ſaid he believed not, as his maſter had 
given orders not to be diſturbed, Mont- 
gomery however ſent in his name, and 
was immediately admitted. The counte- 
nance of Sir Edward expreſſed ſurpriſe 
at his arrival, mingled with ſomething of 
deep concern and recent agitation. Mont- 
gomery was ſtruck and hurt by it: he 
thought Sir Edward received him coldly; 
he knew not that he was agitated by 
unhappineſs too great to be concealed or 
endured, and that what he had himfelf 
to 
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to communicate would with redoubled an- 
guiſh oppreſs him. 

Montgomery briefly related the reaſon 
of his journey; and without attempting to 
palliate -or diſguiſe any part of the truth, 
as he had done in pity to the ſufferings 
of an unhappy father, he repreſented the 
certainty of young Cheſterville's ruin if 
ſome meaſures for his releaſe were not in- 
ſtantly purſued. 

Sir Edward heard him wich diſtreſs 
hardly to be deſcribed ; the ſituation he 
was in with Lord Danesforte, with whom 
ſomething little ſhort of a direct chal- 
lenge had paſſed; the confuſion in which 
his family were, and the cruel inſinua- 
tions which Lady Newenden had thrown 
out relative to Ethelinde; made it almoſt 
impoſſible for him to follow the firſt im- 
pulſe of his heart, and go himſelf to 
London to the releaſe of her brother; 
but not to ſuffer one ſo near and dear 
to Ethelinde to become a priſoner for 
life, was his determination. He ſtarted 
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up, as ſoon as Montgomery had related 
all he knew, and went to Colonel Cheſ- 
terville, where he endeavoured to calm 
the violence of his grief, and declared 
that he would- not only immediately pro- 
cure bail for the young man, but would 
take meaſures to relieve him from every 
difficulty. He therefore beſonght the 
Colonel to compoſe himſelf, and to re- 
collect the neceffity of inftant exertion. 

Cheſterville, whoſe ſenſes had been 
locked up through the exceſs of his con- 
cern, now graſped the hand of Sir Ed- 


ward, and burſt into tears. No never, 


never, 'Sir Edward !” cried he, as ſoon as 
he was able to ſpeak; © never will I 
ſuffer you to do more for me and mine. 
Had I not been already too much obliged 
to you—obliged beyond all power of re- 
turning the debt; I ought to conſider 
your own peace. Lady Newenden's con- 
verſation of this morning is ſufficient to 
determine me. I will never hear again 
that her money has been ſquandered on 
| us, 
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us, nor endure that the ſpotleſs purity of 
my Ethelinde's name ſhall be expoſed to 
the tongue of ſlander, in eonſequence of 
my neceſſities, or the follies of her un- 
happy brother. I muſt ſuffer; I have 
deſerved it; Harry has deſerved it too; 
but whe will pity, who will protect my 
poor girl; you, her generous, her diſin- 
tereſted friend, can do it no longer, 1 
go to ſhare the poverty and impriſonment 
of my ſon; but where ſhall J find for 
her — for that innocent, ſuffering angel 
protection and conſolation?” 

The image of Ethelinde, deſerted in 
indigence, or confined with her father 
within the hideous walls of a priſon, had 
already taken ſtrong poſſeſſion of Sir Ed- 
ward's imagination; and ſuch was his ten- 
derneſs for her, that every ſorrow of his 
own became light compared to that of 
not being able to ſhelter her from the evils 
of her deſtiny. That ardent affection 
however now lent him ſtrength to conſi- 


der what ſhould be done, of which cor- 
fideration 
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ſideration Cheſterville was himſelf incapa⸗· 
ble. It ſeemed neceflary for Ethelinde and 
her father immediately to go to London. 
But a pang aroſe when he remembered 
that Montgomery, before too much. be- 
loved, and now endeared to her by his 
active friendſhip for her brother, would 
be with them; and that diſtreſſed as Cheſ- 
terville was, and already inclined to fa- 
vour Montgomery, of whom he now ſ poke. 
in the warmeſt terms of approbation, it 
was not impoſſible but that he might give 
to him his daughter, and believe, that 
ſituated as ſhe was, he acted right in de- 
ſpite of pecuniary conſiderations when 
he gave her a protector in the man ſhe 
loved. 

Ethelinde could certainly never be his. 
He knew that after what had paſſed, he 
muſt be for ever denied the delight of 
ſeeing her, the comfort of contributing to 


her eaſe, of ſharing her grateful friend- 


ſhip, and her innocent affection. But to 
lee her irrevocably another's! to know that 
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ſue was. married without an adequate fup- 
port; and that her whole life might be 
expoſed to trials he could not ſoften, to 
difficulties he could not alleviate; all his 
ſenſe, his morality, lis reſolution, hardly 
ſupported him when he conſidered it; and 
he ſometimes fancied he could rather bear 
to deſtroy her, and then himſelf, than en- 
dure the certainty of that, the very idea of 
which inflicted anguiſh ſo acute. 

Io pain ſo involuntary and ſo uncon- 
querable, every conſideration would have 
been oppoſed in vain which related merely 
to himſelf; but when he thought of her, 
when: he recollected that his unguarded 
adiniration had already expoſed to the 
tongue of envious malignity and haughty 
jealouſy, the ſanctity of her character; and 
that innocent as ſhe was, ſue might be 
rendered liable to the imputation of. guilt, 
he found ſtrength to determine that what- 
ever it might coſt him he would ftifle 
the anguiſh that . conſumed him, and act 
1n.regard-to:Ethelinde exactly as he would 
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do for a Beloved ſiſter, Tad” he 4 filter ſo 
ſituated. | 

This reſolution did not preclude butt 
from oppoſing a match for her ſo indiſ- 


creet as would be that with Montgomery; 


but it forced bim, if he was able to ow 
indigent but fortunate Montgomery, and 
to attempt ſo to ſerve him as might remove 
the only barrier between them. Thus at 
war with himſelf, this generous heroiſm 
now ſupported, and now deſerted him; 
but as nothing could be done till young 
Cheſterville was releaſed, the moſt imme - 
diate ſtep to be taken was to enable his 
father to procure his liberty. For this 
purpoſe he wiſhed to go with him to Lon- 
don ; but he could neither leave his wife 
to follow Lord Danesforte, which ſhe ſtil} 
ſeemed determined to do, without appear- 
ing to yield implicitly to tlie diſhonour 


which" ſich a meaſure would bring on 


him, nor could he eaſily content himſelf 
without an explanation from that noble- 
M 2 man, 
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man, which the n * had paſſed 
between them rendered neceſſary. Colo- 
nel Cheſterville, who had been extremely 
hurt by the uneaſineſs of Sir Edward and 
by the whole ſcene of the preceding morn- 
ing, had before the arrival of Montgo- 
mery been labouring to perſuade him 
that his wife, however carried away by 
the prevalence of modern cuſtoms, and 
by a deſire to appear above the prejudices 
of the croud, (a vanity common to ſo 
many young and beautiful women,) had 
yet really been guilty of nothing that ſhould 
influence him to recur to harſh meaſures; 
and that nothing could be really ſo de- 


ſtructive to his peace and honor as the 


noiſe of a rupture with her, unleſs it was 

public quarrel with Lord Danesforte. 
Cheſterville had a very good heart, and 
very good ſenſe; and when unobſcured 
by one fatal propenſity, nobody had a 
better judgment or clearer notions of real 
honor. He believed himſelf what he en- 
deavoured to impreſs on. Sir Edward ; and 
though 
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though his indignation and anger were 
excited towards Lady Newenden by her 


attempt to injure the character of Ethe- 


linde, he was too candid to ſuffer that 
anger to influence him againſt her in other 
reſpects; and as he thought her more 
weak than wicked; malignant towards 
others, but not guilty of any actual of- 
fence againſt the honor of her huſband'; 
he thought it, not only on account of hint- 
felf but of his children, wrong in Sir Ed- 
ward to carry his reſentment at once to ſuch 
extremities as would preclude the poſſi- 
bility of ſaving her character, or of her 
returning to a reaſonable: mode of life, if 
ſhe ſhould ſee her error. His arguments 
had their weight ; but Sir Edward was yet 
undecided, when the arrival of Montgo- 
mery opened new ſources of vexation, 
and divided his concern between his 
own ſituation and that of a family fo dear 

to him. 
While he yer deliberated, Mr. Maltra- 
vers, 'from whom Sir Edward had parted 
M 3 in 
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in dilpteaſure, bad conſidered more cally 
the circumſtances of his daughter's cor- 
duct; and though he could not deter- 
mine to blame, he was afraid of defend - 
ing it. He ſaw that there was now ne 
alternative; a ſeparation between her and 
her huſband was inevitable, unleſs he could 
himſelf prevail upon her to give up, at 
leaſt for the preſent, an acquaintance, 
to which, with ſome juſtice, Sir Edward 
had taken an averſion; and determining 
to attempt to move her, he was admitted 
to her bed chamber, where he repre- 
ſented to her, with tears, the diſagreeable 
conſequences of her refuſing to comply 
with Sir Edward's wiſhes, which were, 
that ſhe would immediately renounce the 
plan of going to Danesforte, give up her 
continual parties with his Lord(hip, and 
return to Denham to remain there till 
after Chriſtmas. 

Lady Newenden, who bad been i in fits 
all the morning, and was now funk into 
nt . very quietly to all her 
| father 
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Father had e ſay. When he. concluded, 
me raiſed herfelf on her arm, and rum- 
ing to Mrs. Maltravers, who fat in a very 
M humour on the other fide of her bed, 
ſne crĩed Do you hear, Madam, what 
is expected of me? do you ſee my fa- 
ther himſelf urge me to give up every 
thing to the iff humour and caprice. of 
a man whoſe fortune I have made—to 
kim, who while he defires to reftram me 
from acquamtance proper for my ſitua- 
tion in life, and from amuſements I 
have a right to, fcruples not himſelf to 
make ſcandalous connections with my on 
relations in my own houſe. And ſhall I 
be ſo meanly tame as to bear it? No, 
Sir; yon may tell Sir Edward that I 
wilt not be checked in my acquaintance 
ro gratify Ins ridiculous prejudice, nor 
immed in my expences, to enable him 
the better to ſupply thoſe of his Ethelinde. 
Telt him I will periſh firſt!” 

Poor Maltravers, whoſe ſhaken nerves, 
and long habit of humonring his daugh- 
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ter, equally unfitted him now for conten- 
tion with her, was ſorry for her diſtreſs, 
and frightened at her vehemence. His 
wife he ſometimes contradicted, though, 
as his temper was rather peeviſh than pe- 
remptory, ſhe generally teized him at 
laſt to her-purpoſe ; but Maria had go- 
verned him ever ſince ſhe was fix years 
old, and nothing appeared to him ſo 
dreadful as oppoſing her will. Well, 
but Lady Newenden—Maria—my dear 
 child—conſfider,” ſaid he, * conſider what 
a noiſe the matter will make —conſider, 
pray do, what people will ſay.“ 

„And am to be made miſerable, 
do you think, leaſt fools and vulgar folks 
ſhould goſtip? People of real faſhion will 
only ridicule Sir Edward, I promiſe you; 
and to the opinion of other people in- 
deed I ſhall not ſacrifice one hour of ſa- 
tisfaction.“ 


6 No indeed,” ſaid Mrs. Maltravers, 


bridling with anger; “1 have no notion 


why one ſhould. 1 am ſurpriſed at Sir 
Edward 
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Edward for daring to ſuppoſe that my 


daughter can even think. of an impropriety; 
and I am ſure I cannot ſee why he ſhould 
be humoured. The next thing will be, I 
ſuppoſe, ſhutting her up from all ſociety 


whatever.“ 
Les, added Lady 8 with 


am acrimonious ſmile ;. * and he will teach 
me doubtleſs to walk tamely about one 
of his houſes, (Graſmere Abbey perhaps) 
while my fortune is Javiſhed on his amuſe- 
ments and his ſentimental friends. I am 
ſurpriſed, Sir, you do not ſee his motive. 
_ Tis not for me and for his children he. is 
anxious l. tell you tis for Ethelinde 
Cheſterville.“ 


ce Dear. Maria; I Aachens can bag 


believe it.“ 
Another ſcornfal ſmile was raiſed by her 


father's incredulous ſimplicity. 


. Not believe it, Mr. Maltravers?” 


ſaid her mother No to be ſure - men 
are always in the right.“ 


Don't be abſurd, Mrs. Maltravers, I; 
M-5 „5 
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deſire, cried, he in ſome; anger, which 
not daring to ſhew itſelf to his daughter 
broke out againſt his wife. Don't be 
.abfurd, . You don't believe yourſelf you 
know you don't—that Sir Edward has 
any improper attachment to my niece.“ 

% My mother is convinced of it,” ſaid 
Lady Newenden. 
% Then if you are,” faid he, gu ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to his wife, yon ve acted 
a monſtrous part I muſt tell you, in letting 
her be with your daughter ſo long. But 
you know tis no ſuch thing; and I am 
ſure if Sir Edward had thought his. Kind- 
neſs to her couſin gave my Maria any 
uneaſineſs, he would never My done any 
thing in Cheſterville's concerns.“ 
n Gave me uneaſineſs, Sir!“ aid Lady 

Newenden—* Pray don't miſtake me, ſo 
egregiouſly. I never - ſuffered an uneaſy 
moment about it. The man whoſe viti- 
ated taſte could find attractions in that 
face of faded wax, that may pole hike, fi- 
| gure, and that mah lilh affcRiazign of lie- 
raturc 
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rature and refinement, is in my mind an 


object of pity and comempt, but certainly 
not of reſentment.“ 

„% Well, but Maria, Sir Edward is re- 
ſolute. He declares that if you perſiſt in 
going to nnn his houfe receives 


you no more.“ 


* Then I will have an houſe of my own 
Sir, to receive me.” 

*« Bir the world what will the world 
ſay! 9 
. The vulgar world may ſay what they 


| pleaſe: the world of faſhion and ſenſe will 


ſay that Sir Edward is ridiculouſly jealous 
of me, and diſſolutely attached to. Ethe- 
linde. I ſhall live as I pleaſe, and have 
nobody to diftate to me, or to fancy they 
have authority to controul my moſt inno- 
cent actions.“ 
« But your children, Lady Newenden?“ 
Oh! Sir Edward will of courſe take 
care of them. Beſides I dare ſay his inten- 
tion is to have a little arrangement with 
Miſs Cheſterville; and you know he is 
con- 
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continually praiſing her for the goodneſs 
of her heart and the tenderneſs of her na- 
ture, and talking of her attention to 
Edward when he was ill; ſo that it will 
be quite the thing to have her ſuperintend 
his nurſery.” 

Mr. Malvern, who was very fond of 
his grandchildren, now found that his 
blind attachment to his. daughter was not 
proof againſt. her inſenſibility and, want, of 
natural affection. 

* Maria,” cried he, in a harſher tone 
than he had ever yet uſed towards her, 
] muſt infiſt upon your giving up theſe 
improper ideas of reſentment; 1 will have 
you comply with Sir Edward's. wiſhes, 
You are to renounce Lord Danesforte's 
acquaintance. It muſt, nay it ſhall be fo !” 

Lady Newenden now threw herſelf ; into 
an agony af paſſion, which ended in an 
hyſteric fit; while Mrs. Maltravers, weaker 
than her daughter, exclaimed, half crying 
and half ſcolding, againſt his cruelty, 
Mr. Maltravers, equally tormented with 


fears. 
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fears for the health and the character of 


ber who had been the ſole object of his 
pride and ſolicitude for ſo many years, 
knew not what to do to preſerve. both: 
but in order to attempt it, he left his 
daughter to the care of her mother and 
went in queſt af Sir Edward Newenden. 


Jo the unhappineſs of a man, who what- 
ever might be the other features of his 


character, was a fond and generous father, 


Sir Edward could not be inſenſible. Mr. 
Maltravers repreſented the ſituation in 
which he bach left Lady Newenden, related 
her ſuſpicions, or rather gave them as the 
reaſon of her angry coldneſs; and hiding 
the obſtinate aſperity with. which ſhe had 
{ſtill refuſed to give up her acceptance of 
the, invitation to Danesforte, or relinquiſh. 
the acquaintance of the inviter, he tried to 
palliate the evil which he almoſt deſpaired 


of curing ; hoping however that by a little 
condeſcenſion on both ſides the difference 


might for the preſent be adjuſted: without 
the. report. going forth to the world, to 
2 whoſe 
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whoſe opinion he was by no means ſo in- 
different as was Lady Newenden and who» 
would, he believed, ſee her conduct int a 
very different light from. that in: which ſhe 
fAatterer herſelf it would appear. | 
Sir Edward heard him not merely with 
attention, but with pity and regard. 
&. Believe me Sir,” ſaid he, that Lady 
Newenden's happineſs has hitherto been 
my firſt object. Had ſhe candour and 
generofity, ſhe would own, that to her's,, 
my on gratification has. in every inſtante 
of our lives been poſtponed.. Lou muſt 
recollect, Mr. Maltravers,. that from the 
inſtant of our union, my own plans of life, 
my taſte, my amuſements, even my friends, 
have been invariably given up, till 1 ſaw 


that one predominating connection was 


HUkely to injure her character, that one 
dangerous amuſement would probably ruin 
ber children. Then it became time at 
feaſt to explain to her my ſentiments on. 
both. I did ſo. With calmneſs, with 
tenderneſs I ſpoke; and even then regretted. 
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the neceſſity of giving her a moment's 
pain. But I received only contempt; I 
excited only fcorn. Yet I had patience : 
till the world, teſs blindly indulgent, talked 
ſo loudly of Lady Newenden's ſociety, that 
I could no longer forbear to uſe that au- 
thority which only can ſave her from far- 
ther ill conſequences, and which having 
once been compelled to exert, 1 will not 
now reſign. Yet do not miſtake me, Mr. 
Maltravers : Did I for a moment believe 
that my wife had really facrificed my ho- 
nour and her own, I ſhould without hefi- 
tation caſt her off for ever. That I take- 
any pains therefore to direct and reform 
her conduct, ought to be a proof that I 
think her yet innocent of all real crime, 
and am determined to ſave her from the 

appearance of it. As to the ridiculous 
| charge of my being improperly attached: 
to her couſin, I deſpiſe its folly, while I 
own its maligniey hurts me; and I trembſe- 
to think how deeply depravity muſt have 
entered that heart, , which can, to gratify 
F a momen- 
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2 momentary. reſentment or excuſe an evi 


dent error, blaſt, irrecoverably perhaps, the 


character of an innocent young woman, 
ſo nearly allied in blood, and fo unfortu- 


nate in many reſpects that the has a double 


claim on the tenderneſs and protection of 
her relations. That I love Ethelinde, is 
very true: that I admire, revere, and 
eſteem her, I never denied; for I have 
rather gloried in it. The ungenerons in- 
terpretation Lady Newenden has put on 
my friendſhip for her, is one of the moſt 
convincing and moſt painful proofs; of the 
influence that unprincipled man, Danes- 
forte, has over her. mind; for of herſelf 


ſhe never could have-imagined it, or hav- 


ing. miſtaken my - friendſhip for love, 
would never have borne - calmly that its 
object ſhould remain with her. It is too 
evident therefore to me, that in his diſſo- 
lute and deſigning converſation originated 
the ſuſpicion, and that arguments of the 


moſt pernicious tendency were brought 
forward to reconcile her to the conviction, 


which 
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which he ſpared ho art to impreſs. When ; 


2 man has thus the power to, peryert the 
heart, what ſhall become of the principles 
of my wife, if the connection is longer en- 
dured ?—what ſhall become of the reputa- 
tion of your daughter, Mr. ' Maltravers ? 
—of the honor of my children's mother? 
You are too reaſonable, I dare believe; to 
blame me for reſolutely breaking through 


this improper acquaintance : aſſiſt me there- 


fore; and to the power of an huſband * 
the authority of a father.“ 


Maltravers, who felt all che 1 of 5 


Sir Edward's argument, and who could 
not help recollecting that all he aſſerted 
of his tenderneſs and indulgence to 
Lady Newenden was true, now readily 


aſſured him that he would leave nothing 
unattempted to perſuade her to acquieſce 


immediately in every thing he wiſhed ;— 
« But, Sir Edward,” ſaid he, with marks 
of deep concern, “this unhappy affair 


has already created fears of worſe conſe- 


quence, Yeſterday, when my wife's ex- 
creme 
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treme folly introdueed Lord Danes forte 
into che houſe contrary to your directions, 
the few words that paſſed between you 
were of anger and defiance. I am told 
-#hat his Lordſhip is fierce, violent, and 
haughty; ſhovld he think proper to reſent 
what then paſſed —” 
My dear Sir, I am no Geli, but 
i Lord Danesforte's fierce and violent 
teraper chuſes to break forth, and urges 
Him to call me to decide our difference 
by the ſword or piſtol, I muſt certainly 
meet him. Be aſſured however, that un- 
leſs he infiſts upon it I ſhall not; for 1 
Mould be ſorry to take his life or to ha- 
rard mine againft ſuch a man: a conſi 
deration not tes ſtrong is, that ſuch a 
meeting, however it might terminate, 
would inevitably expoſe the fair fame of 
Lady Newenden; which, however careleſs 
me is herſelf of it, muſt ever be neceſ- 
fary to my peace and to our future com- 
fort, if indeed there be any hope of do- 
.meſtic comfort after what has paſſed.” 
Mr. Mal: 
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Mr. Maltravers, ſtill fearing leaſt Lord 
Danesforte ſhould reſent the reception he 


met witch in the morning, and deſpairing 
of his daughter's compliance with what 


her huſband made the condition of their 
re- union, "left him in great uneaſineſs, and 


went back to Lady Newenden, thinking 


only of this beloved daughter, without 


giving the flighteſt attention to the ſitua- 
tion of his nephew, young Cheſterville, 
and the unhappineſs of the father and 


filter of that luckleſs young man, which 
Sir Edward had as forcibly as poſſible re- 


preſented to him, in hopes of procuring 


his aſſiſtance: abſorbed entirely in his 
affection for his daughter, his heart was 
ſtrangely contracted towards every other 


obje& ; and unleſs reminded that he had 
other claims upon him he never thought 
of them, and even then with coldneſs and 
FIwetance, | 
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| Tur day was wearing away. Dinne: 

was announced, but nobody ſeemed dil- 

poſed to partake of it. Lady Newenden 
remained in her bed chamber, and Mrs. 
Maltravers attended her ; Ethelinde, with 
an heart breaking through anxiety and 
incertitude, had hardly ſtrength to get 
down ſtairs; Cheſterville was loſt in the 
contemplation of his own miſery; and 
Montgomery, ſo reſtleſs at the loſs of time, 
that he neither had ſpirits or appetite. 
They all however attended at table at 
the requeſt of Mr. Maltravers, whole ſo- 
hcitude ſeemed. to be to ſtifle as much as 
poſſible the reports which he feared would 
go worth of the tranſactions of. the morn- 
ing. Lady Newenden was ſo frequently 
indiſpoſed, that her abſence, and that of 


her mother, appeared not extraordinary to 
5 the 
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the ſervants. Cheſterville could neither 
eat or force himſelf into converſation ; 
being wholly occupied by the ſituation of 
his ſon, and of the journey he propoſed: 
to begin immediately after dinner ſor 
his relief. Ethelinde, with feartul appre- 
henſion, the tears frequently riſing to her 
eyes, watched the looks of her father, 
and could not throw any degree of chear- 
fulneſs into her own; Sir Edward appeared 
calm, but his face ſufficiently told that he 
was ill at eaſe; he endeavoured however 
to keep up ſomething like a converſation 
with Mr. Maltravers, who now frequently 
addreſſed himſelf to Montgomery, whom 
at another time he would probably have 
overlooked or neglected. 
Sir Edward turned the converſation on 
Montgomery's family; and reminding 
Mr. Maltravers that he was the young 
gentleman for whom he had ſolicited his 
intereſt for an appointment to the Eaſt In- 
c dies, he contrived to engage Montgomery 
in a relation of the events of his father's 
lite 
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life and his own. This narrative muſt he 
thought intereſt Maltravers in his favor. 
Colonel Cheſterville, to whoſe generous 
behaviour towards his mother, and of whoſe 
preſervation of his father, he ſpoke with 
the moſt animated gratitude, was ſo much 
affected with it, that it wholly overcame 
the little reſolution he had till then been 
able to command]; he haſtily left the room 
without ſpeaking, and his daughter, in 
greater emotion, followed him. 

Sir Edward, who ſaw the fine eyes of 
Montgomery turned towards her as fhe 
went, with a look of tender alarm, beſought 
him to go on ; and the ſervants being by 
this time withdrawn, ſaid “ They are ſo 
unhappy at this moment, that it were cru- 
elty to wiſh them to remain in company. 
Colonel Cheſterville too has preparations 
to make for his departure. You have, I 
apprehend, no preparations to make; fa- 
vour us therefore with your converſation 
till they are ready.” 


Ronny then, ſuppreſiing a deep 


ſigh, 
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ſigh, continyed- to relate the death of his 


father, and the ſubſequent difappointments 
of his mother, which had determined her 
to come to England; and when he pauſed, 


Maltravers, who had heard his narration 


with no intereſt, but with ſufficient: com- 


plaiſance, ſaid— And ſo, Sir, you wiſh, 


it, feems, to be ſent out to India.” 

Such, Sir,” replied Montgomery, 
„% were my wiſhes till J had other views 
offered me by Mr. Royſton.“ 

« By Mr. Royſton, the member of par- 
liament, Sir?“ 

„ Yes, Sir; he is, by his mother, my 
relation; and ſeems much diſpoſed to be 
my friend.“ 

* I am glad to hear it, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, both on your account and his, 
for he is not much accuftomed I think to 
do generous actions.“ 

Montgomery felt the blood riſe to his 
cheeks. There was ſomething rude and 
unfeeling in this ſpeech ; but he ſaid, as 
calmly as he could“ I am ſorry that is 

| your 
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your opinion of him; you are then ac- 
quaintedwith him?“ | 

Tes, Sir, I think I am; for I bought 
my ſeat in parliament of him, and now fit 
for his borough.” 

„ Well, Sir?” | 

„ Well, Sir; all I have to ſay is, that 
he is a man who loves parade very much, 
but money more; and that in order to 


ſupport the former at little expence, there 


is no meanneſs he is not capable of in re- 
gard to the latter. With all this, he has 
abundance of family pride; and while he 
talks of the blood his anceſtors have ſhed 
in the cauſe of liberty, he bluſhes not to 
ſell his own freedom of ſpeaking, and 
even thinking, to the miniſter or the party 
by whom he thinks he can get moſt.“ 
Montgomery, who had of late diſco- 
vered much in the manner of his relation 
which convinced him he had been too 
ſanguine in truſting to his profeſtions, 
wiſhed, however painful it was, to hear 
more of his character; he therefore re- 
mained 


fo 


Ve 


lif 
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mained filent, and Maltra vers, after a ſhort 
pauſe, went on. 

J am by no means deſirous, Sir, to 
diſcourage your reliance upon him; per- 
haps- you- have good reaſon, from yout 
own experience of him, to contradi 
mine, and the general opinion of the 
world. I do not wiſh to be inquiſitive, 
but pray how long have you been under 
his patronage?” 

ce Tt is near a month, Sir, fince I have 
been in his houſe.” | 

% And pray, Sir, what are his views 
for you?“ 

« To procure ſome place under go- 
vernment, for which he imagines my 
knowledge of languages qualifies: me.” 

* You underſtand languages, Sir? Pray 
which?“ 

* The French, Italian, Spaniſh, and 
German.“ 

« Mr. Montgomery, you are a young 
man; I am ſomewhat farther advanced in 
life, and have made a fortune without pa- 

Voi.Ik N tronage. 
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tronage. Go to the Eaft Indies 3. there 
your talents will avail you- I have no 
quarrel, I aſſure you, with Mr. Royſton; 
but I know him ſo well, that as you are 
a friend of Sir Edward's, I do adviſe you 
not to depend upon him too much; - for 
veſides that he is held very cheap by 
miniſtry, who are aware when he oppoſes 
them that it is only till ſome new douceur 
can be obtained, and that his talents are 
contemptible, I know he is at this time 
negociating for himſelf; and will make 
no other attempts to ſerve you than per- 
haps a faint mention of you; and on that 
he will afterwards doubly pride himſelf; 
for he will have had the ſatisfaction of 
boaſting that a Montgomery is his rela- 
tion, which will raiſe his family pride; 
and on the other hand of having at- 
tempted to ſerve him, which will do cre- 

dit to his generoſity.” 
Is it poſſible, ſaid Sir Edward, 
that Mr. Royſton can be ſuch a man?“ 
4 s it poſſible, Sir Edward,” replied 
Maltravers, 
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Maltravers, that you do not n him 
to be ſuch a man?” N 

No, I have hardly ever loan 18 
never above once, I think; and from 
common report I take no man's cha- 


racter.“ 
„ ſpeak not of him from common 


report, but from my own knowledge; 


and will give you one inſtance of his 
venality, which will convince you com- 
mon report is ſometimes to be truſted. 
During a late adminiſtration he held, as the 
price of his own vote and another which 


he could command, a conſiderable place 


under government ; but in the peeviſhneſs 
of his ſelf conſequence, he wanted ſome 
addition to it, which was refuſed him. 
The next day he went down to the houſe, 
determined to exert all his oratorical 
powers - againſt. the miniſtry, who were 
thus unmindful of his eminent ſervices. 
He ſpoke. The houſe laughed; and 
ſome, who knew not the unſucceſsful ne- 
gociation, wondered. The all ſufficient 

N 2 politician 
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politician went home elate, and perſuaded 
that the diſmayed premier would, ſend 
to him, deprecate bis wrath, and grant bis 
demands with apalogies and. excuſes. A 
meſſenger was indeed ſent to him; but 
it was to ſay that miniſtry had no far- 
ther occaſion for his ſervices. Thus cru- 
elly diſappointed, he flew to the ſecre- 
tary, from whom the diſmiſſion came, 
deplored his haſty and unguarded ſpeech, 
beſought forgiveneſs, and offered, as the 
price of his reſtoration, to unſay every word 
he had uttered.” 15 
Neither Sir Edward nor Montgomery 
could help ſmiling at this anecdote, tho' 
both were concerned to find that the 
hopes of che latter reſted on no, better 
foundation than the promiſes of Mr. 
Royſton, After a ſhort ſilence, Sir Ed- 
ward fajd—* If then Mr. Montgomery 
ſhould. find his expectations from this 
gentleman vaniſh, I am ſure you will 


aſſiſt me in endeavouring to procure him 
5 ſome 
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ſome fituation. in that line he originally 
thought of.” 


A variety of uneaſy: paſſions kept Mont-- 


gomery ſilent, While Mr. Maltravers an- 


ſwered ! What to the Eaſt Indies? Ves, 
I will do all I can for him; and I ſhould: 


be glad Harry Cheſterville would employ 


one in the ſame office; for by all ac- 
counts he's in a bad ſtyte. He was al- 
ways, I thouyht, a giddy, unpromiſing 
boy, and now it turns out to be as 1: 


thought.“ 
Montgomery, who knew not that this 


quickneſs to ſee the faults of others, and 


thus bluntly to ſpeak of them, while he 


could not perceive that his own daughter 


had any, was one of the. prominent fea- 
tures in the character of Maltravers, 
bluſhed with anger and reſentment at 
this harſh condemnation of his friend; yet 


ingenuous and modeſt, he, in confidera- - 
tion of Maltravers age and relationſhip 


to Cheſterville, repreſſed his feelings, and 


only ſaid . I wiſh indeed he was in a 


N 3 more 
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more ' fortunate ſituation than he is at 
preſent; but ſurely, Sir, you Judge: too ri- 
gidly of my friend? ꝰ pi Ai. 
LVJour friend! I admire at the friend- 
ſhip of young men. Pray what do yo 
know of him?“ 
Not much, I muſt a ande l 
have been acquainted with him __ Aa 
ſhort time, but 

Pooh, pooh; you have been at arink- 
ing parties together, I ſuppoſe, and en- 
couraged each other in idleneſs and de- 
bauchery, and now you fancy you have 
a great friendfhip for him. Believe me, 
young man, if you would make your 
fortune, you muſt avoid ſuch patrons as 
Royſton, and ſuch friends as _ 285 
terville.“ | 

So ſaying, without NG any Fo ig 
concern for his nephew, or appeanng at 
all ſenſible of the pain he had inflicted 
on Montgomery, he aroſe from the abs 
and left the room. 

Sir Edward call W how md 
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Montgomery was hurt. . You muſt not,” 
faid he, mind the blunt, and ſometimes 
rude manner of Mr. Maltravers; he has ac- 
quired them by being much among people 
obliged to him, and dependant on him. 
He does not mean to hurt you, nor is at all 
conſcious that he does; and as to poor 
Harry, he loves him as well as he does 
any body, except Lady Newenden.“ 

„ But will he not aſſiſt him, Sir?“ en- 
quired Montgomery; who, in his zeal for 
his friend, forgot the offenſive e to 
himſelf . 

am afraid not,” replied Sir Edward; 
* or if he does, it will be only with his in- 
tereſt to procure him ſome appointment 
abroad. Mr, Maltravers parts with money 
very reluctantly, unleſs it is to his daugh- 
ter; 'and young Cheſterville formerly of- 
fended him by refufing to go to India, 
as he offended his aunt, Mrs. Ludford, 
by declining to be a merchant. He pre- 
ferred the army, in which he had been 
3 up, and which was indeed natu- 
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ral enough. Would to God he had fo 
acted as to have done credit to his choice 
and that he had not thus brought miſery 
on his father, himſelf, and his fiſter.” 

Sir Edward concluded the ſentence with 
a ſigh, which Montgomery echoed back; 
and then ſaid, in a melancholy voice 
„% Would he had! But Sir Edward, on 
what has Colonel Cheſterville finally de- 
termined? Time preſles. If he goes not 
to London this evening, I muſt at all 
events {et out.” 

« He intends it, I believe” faid Sir 
Edward, ring; © but I will go to him, 
and you ſhall know in a few moments.” 
Sir Edward then left the room; believing 
that if mention was made of Ethelinde, 
he ſhould berray himſelf. He ſaw that 
Montgomery did not imagine ſhe was to 
go with her father, and he feared leaſt in 
ſpeaking of it, any thing ſhould be ſaid 
which might give him any reaſon to ſup- 
pole that Lady Newenden's jealous ma- 
bgaity compelled her at ſuch a time to 

quit 
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quit an--aſytum ſo much more proper for 
her than the ſcenes to which ſhe was to be 
expoſed with a brother actually impri- 
ſoned, and a father who was unable to re- 
leaſe him. 

Sir Edward now went in ſearch of 
Colonel Cheſterville, whom he found in 
his. daughter's room, ſitting with fixed 
eyes, and a calm, yet alarming expreſ- 
fon of grief on his countenance; while 
Ethelinde, who had diſmiſſed the ſervant, 
was employed in putting his cloaths into 
his travelling trunk; now wiping away 
the tears that blinded her, now uncon- 
ſciouſly. indulging them ; and- ſometimes 
aſking. her father's directions, as if to 
rouſe him from his mournful contem - 
plations. 

c Why will you ſo fatigue yourſelf, 
Ethelinde?“ ſaid Sir Edward, when he ſaw - 
her thus employed. 

BgBecauſe, anſwered ſhe, ſmiling thro' ' 
her tears, it is a pleaſure to me to 
wait on my father; and thoſe who are un- 
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able to keep ſervants, ſhould learn chear- 
fully to become their own.“ 

At this reply her father ſobbed aloud. 
£2?Tis I,” cried he, in a convulſive tone; 
« it is I who have undone thee! I, 
whoſe curſed infatuation: has deprived thee 
of the conveniences of life, and am now 
dragging thee to poverty and a priſon.” 
He now became fo violently agitated that 
Ethelinde, terrified, caught his hand, 
hardly able to articulate * my, deareſt 
Sir, for God's ſake ſpare your daughter. 
Indeed nothing would be an hardſhip to me 


if you would be eaſy.” 


+ +, Eaſy!” exclaimed he, ſtriking his 


| forehead with his clenched hand. Can 
I be eaſy? No, never, never!” His 


AY 0b 


voice was now choaked, but his looks 
were wild and: convulſed, Sir. Edward, 
who ſaw, in the pale countenance of 
Ethelinde, her extreme concern and alarm, 
took the hand of her father which he had 
ſnatched from her, and cried “ For 


God's fake, Colonel Cheſterville, have 


more 
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more fortitude, and think more of your 
daughter.“ 550 
„Think of her!“ * he; . 
interrupting him; I do think of her; 
and *cis thinking of her that diſtracts me. 
My dear, dear friend, if this dreadful 
ſtroke overwhelms me, as it ſurely will“ 
He ſtopped;-and again loſt his voice; but 
recovering, went on—** be a friend, be 
a protector to my deſolate Ethelinde.” 
„ will defend and: protect her: with 
my life,“ cried Sir Edward eagerly, In 
ſpite of the world, I will grand her __. 
ſon and vindicate. her innocence.” | 
Ethelinde now ſat down; and leading 
on a table, fell into an agony of ſorrow. 
Sir Edward, thrown almoſt off his guard 
by the ſolemn charge given him by her 
father, made yet an: effort to check the 
vehemence of his emotion, and went on 
in a calmer tone, —** Yes, my dear Cheſter- 
ville, I will, fearleſs of malignity,. and 
ſcorning fal ſehood, which ever counteracts 
itſelf, accept the ſacred. truſt - whenever 


vou 


4 
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you are yourſelf diſabled from its exe» 


cution; but exert yourſelf, and remain 


ſtill the protector, the friend of your 


daughter. The laſſitude of deſpondence, 


the ravings of deſpair, are equally un- 


worthy of you. Conſider how unable 


your Ethelinde is to ſupport the ſight of 
either; and conſider alſo that to indulge 
theſe tranſports can avail nothing. Ethe- 
linde,“ continued he, tenderly taking her 
almoſt lifeleſs hand, © let} me conjure 


you to have better courage. Truſt in 


that Providence which forſakes not the 
innocent and good; and let me entreat 
you to have ſome reliance on me, who 
will never ſuffer either malice or folly 
to ſhake my affetion—yes, I glory in 
ſaying ſo- my warm, my faithful. affec- 


tion for you; let me add, my pure, 
my brotherly. tenderneſs, which never can 


end but with my life.” 


Ethelinde found it quite Side 4 to 
. but ſhe Grays. almoſt. inyolunta- 
rily 
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rily preſſed the hand which held hers;. 
Sir Edward underſtood more of her ſen- 
timents than words could have uttered ; . 
and was about again to ſpeak, when 
Ethelinde took the handkerchief from 
her eyes, and fixed them on his with , 
a look ſo expreſſive of gratitude; tender- 
neſs, and grief, chat, unable to bear it, 
he turned from her, and ſat down on the 
other ſide by her father. 

My dear Colonel,“ ſaid he, in the 
gentle accents of pity and benevolence, 
call forth, I beſeech you, your forti- 
tude, and repreſs this fruitleſs concern, 
which is ſo deſtructive to us all. Mr. 
Montgomery is anxious to ſet out to 
night. Perhaps your journey may be, 
without inconvenience to your ſan, de- 
layed till to-morrow. Then you, and our 
dear Ethelinde, may be better able to un- 
dertake it.” | 
„Ohl no,“ cried Cheſterville, deeply 0 
ſighing, I will not, I ought not to N 
1 delay | 
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delay it. I mean immediately to 80, and 
have ordered a chaiſe. .. } 
All Sir - Edward's -terrors- for: Eche- 
linde now returned; he ſaw her weak, 
languid, overcome with grief, and her 
father unable to ſupport her. It was 
night; it was November; and the wea- 
ther was cold and comfortleſs. To com- 
plete his objections to her going, Mont- 
gomery, to whom in every other cha- 
racter than that of the lover of Ethe- 
linde, he wiſhed well, was to be her 
guide, her protector, her conſolation. 
He dared not himſelf go with . her, 
leaſt calumny ſhould have new ſubject 
for its malevolence; he dated not pro- 
poſe her ſtay, for he knew that it would 


be interpreted to her diſad vantage, and 


indeed that ſhe would not, after what 
ſhe had. heard in the morning, > conſent 
to ſtay. 

A new and moſt ſevere Arugale now 
aroſe in his boſom. He remained ſilent 


awhile; 


1 
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awhile; then believing he had conquered 
his anxiety by. dint of reaſon, he fan- 
cied he could with calmneſs fee her 
depart; and therefore ſaid, but in a low 
and. reluctant manner Since then you 
muſt go, I will ſend a ſervant to finiſh 
your packing, with which Ethelinde 
muſt not fatigue herſelf; and if you: 
will come with me, Colonel, I will 
trouble you with two or three commiſ- 
fions which I want to have executed in 
town.“ 

Cheſterville then aroſe, and left the- 
room with Sir Edward. Ethelinde re- 
mained alone, and for a few moments 
was unable to collect her ſpirits enough 
to think ſteadily. Tears ſtill flowed: 
from her eyes, and ſighs. burſt from her: 
heart: yet Monrgomery—the beloved: 
Montgomery, to whom ſhe was fo re- 
cently obliged, whom ſhe more tenderly: 
than ever loved, was to be with her. 
His preſence would ſoften every cala- 
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mity; the certainty of his affection, 
ſtrengthen her reſolution; and his ten- 
derneſs, his friendſhip, . his - approbation, 
counterbalance all the. evil with. which 
her deſtiny . ſeemed, from other Ds - 
to threaten her. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Eraemos having acquired more 
compoſure before the entrance af the ſervant 
whom Sir Edward had ſent to affift her, 
now {aw the remaznder of the baggage they 


were to take with them packed and carried 


down; and being herſelf ready to depart, 
was on the ſtairs when a carriage ſtopped 
at the door. She poncluded-ir was the 
poſt chaiſe her father had ordered. On 
her entering the parlour, ſne found Mont- 
gomery there alone. Foreſeeing and dread- 
ing the ſubject on which ſhe ſuppoſed 
he would ſpeak, ſhe haſtily ſaid “ I 
thought my father was here. It is late, 
is it not better to call him?” She was 
then hurrying away, when Montgomery 
ſtopped her. One moment only, Miſs 


Cheſterville; I would not be importunate, 


but 
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but I wy have, I can have, no other op- 
portunity.“ 

« Whither then are you ing” ſaid 
ſhe, ſomewhat amazed. 

« To London,” anſwered f 
te and ] leave you here!“ 

Indeed you do not; I am RES going 
to London,” 

es it poſſible,” cried "oy in a tranſ- 
port of joy; can I be ſo happy as to be 
allowed to attend you, Oh! Joy unex- 
pected !” 

He paſſionately kiſſed the hand he held, 
which Ethelinde attempted to withdraw; 
but before ſhe could. prevail upon him 
to releaſe it, the door opened, and Mrs. 
Ludford marched into the room, followed 
by her ſon, her daughter, and Mr. Em- 
merſley. Ethelinde, in ſome confuſion, 
welcomed her. She ſtiffly faid—< your 
ſervant, child;” and then ſeated herſelf 
with great dignity and formality ; while 
Miſs Clarinthia, running up te Ethe- 
linde, cried in a half whiſper “ My dear- 

eſt 
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eft Ethelinde, how are you? Lord! my 
love, I'm afraid we interrupt a téte I 
tète. Who is that exceſſive handſome 
young man?” 

Ethelinde had hardly time to anſwer 
that. his name was Montgomery, before 
the little bel eſprit, Mr. Rupert, exclaimed 
in an impromptu produced with a facility 
vpon which he highly valued himſelf, 


% Ye balmy breezes come! who bruſh 

The bloſſoms of the blackberry buſh, 
Nor yet refufe to waft my ſong; 

*T is not tedious, tis not long, 

But full of fire; for I'm inclin'd | 

To praiſe my charming Ethelinde!”” 


With an heart loaded with anxiety, | 


Ethelinde was little able to bear this buf- 
faonery ; ſhe caſt a look expreſſive - too 
much expreſſive, perhaps, of contempt, 
on the poet; and without otherwiſe no- 
ticing his intended compliment, ſat down; 
but Miſs Ludford, impatient to be heard, 


thus addrefled her, 
Dear 
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66 beat; child, .why what i is the mat- 
ter to-night? You ſeem out of ſpirits; 
and Rupert's muſe -itfelf, ſportive and 
elegant as ſhe is, cannot even raiſe a 
ſmile.“ n 


am going from henee,” dad Etde- 
linde, hardly able to ſpeak. 


* n whither?“ e her cou- 
ſin. 

« To London,” replied Echelinde. 

And immediately?“ 

« Immediately—to-night.”* 

« With whom do you go, Miſs Cheſ- 
terville?” aſked Mrs. Ludford, whoſe 
temper was greatly ruffled to perceive 
the little attention Ethelinde lent to her 
ſon. 

« With my father, Madam.” 

« Docs Lady Newenden and Sir Eds» 
ward leave Briſtol alſo?” 

© No, Madam, not immediately.” | 

te Does her Ladyſhip know I am here a 
reaſſumed Mrs. Ludford, ſwelling with 
the ſenſe of her own importance, 
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ſhe began to ſuſpect made leſs impreſſion 
upon others than on herſolf. 

„ Her Ladyſhjp, Madam, is ill in 
bed,” 

« Ill in bed; is ſhe! and you aging 
00 leave her; that is not methinks quite 

io friendly.” 

* Indilpenſible buſineſs, Madam, obliges 
me to go to London,” 

<« Buſineſs obliges you, does it——humph! 
I ſhould not have ſuſpected you of know- 
ing much of buſineſs.” 

„Does your buſinefs relate to matters 
of property, of law, or of negociation?” 
ſaid the pert young counſellor, ſtrutting 
up to her; © if to law, pray retain me, 
Next to pleading to you, I ſhould like to, 
plead for you.” 

I have no e to trouble you, 
Sir,” ſaid Ethelinde with great coldneſs. 
« The buſineſs on which my father goes 
to town is a matter of no importance to 
any but his own family.” 

Thus repulſed, the barriſter was not 


howgyer | 
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however abaſned; but addreſſing himſelf 
to Mr. Montgomery, began to aſk him 
as many queſtions as if he was likely to 
become witneſs on a trial. Montgomery, 
who was perfectly well bred, was ex- 
tremely diſguſted with his confident and 
forward manners; yet he anſwered him, 
with great temper, that he came from 
the North of England, that he had buſi- 
neſs with Mr. Cheſterville, and that 
he was going back the ſame evening to 
London. 

© Mrs. Ludford, while her daughter and 
Ethelinde were talking 1n a low whiſper, 
liſtened to theſe anſwers; and imme- 
diately imagining that Montgomery was 
the lover of Ethelinde, and that they 
were going to London to be married, 
ſhe determined at leaſt to have the ſatis- 
faction of mortifying her niece. In this 
generous intention, ſhe turned towards 
her, and ſaid ſo loud that Montgomery 
could hardly eſcape hearing it Pray 
| Miſs 
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Miſs Cheſterville, who is the young man 
that 1s going to London with you?“ 

+ Ethelinde, deeply bluſhing, remained 
3 unable to anſwer a queſtion fo 
rude and abrupt; and in that mo- 
ment Sir Edward Newenden and Colonel 
Cheſterville entered the room. 

Nothing could be more inconvenient 
to both than this viſit. Sir Edward, 
though he had ſo ſettled matters by a 
letter to his banker that Cheſterville 
was to receive a ſum on his arrival in 
London equal to the releaſe of his ſon, 
had yet a thouſand things to ſay to him, 
and a thouſand charges to give Ethelinde. 
His heart was too full to enjoy any ſociety 
and the viſitors whom he was now com- 
pelled to entertain were particularly irk- 
ſome to him. Colonel Cheſterville, whoſe 
ſoul had been torn with agonizing paſſions 
the whole day, and who knew that every 
moment was of importance to his ſon, 
was in haſte to depart; and he dreaded 

taking 
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taking leave before ſo many witneſſes, as 
he could neither command nor conceal 
his emotion. But the chaiſe was now 
at the door which was to convey him 
and his daughter from thence. Mont- 
gomery, who had arrived poſt, and who 
came forty miles that morning, would 
have returned by the ſame mode of con- 
veyance; but Cheſterville could not help 
aſking him into the chaiſe; and after a 
few cold compliments to the unſeaſona- 
ble viſitors, while Mrs. Ludford ſeemed 
very much offended by their departure, 
Colonel Cheſterville got into the chaiſe, 


having wrung the hand of Sir: Edward, 


unable to ſpeak to him. Sir Edward, 
almoſt equally ſpeechleſs, took the hand 
of Ethelinde, and ſeated her by her father. 
* God bleſs you, Ethelinde—may good 
angels guard you! Remember me ever 
as your friend; and never ſcruple apply- 
ing to me when you think you can 
give me the happineſs of being uſeful to 
vou!“ Sobbing audibly, ſhe attempted 

unſuc- 
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unſucceſsfully to thank him, to return his 
good wilhes; but her voice failed. Sir 
Edward bowed to Mr. Montgomery as be 
followed her : he would have wiſhed him 
well; but he could utter nothing : the 
chaiſe door was ſhut; it drove ſpeedily 
away, as they intended, late as it was, to 
go three or four ſtages that night, Sir Ed- 
ward fele the ſeparation as if his heart had 
been torn from his boſom. He ſtood. at 
the door as long as he could hear or ſee the 
chaiſe ; then remembering that he had ap- 
pearances to keep up, and duties to fulfil, 
he went mechanically back to the parlour, 
from whence he began to fear his viſitors 
never intended to depart. 

« So, Sir Edward,” ſaid Mrs. Ludford, 
who piqued herſelf on what ſhe dignified 
with the name of fincerity and plain deal- 
ing, but which the reſt of the world called 
ill manners and ill nature So, Miſs 
Ethelinde has left you?“ 

« To return no more Miſs Ethelinde, I 
fancy,” ſaid Miſs Ludford. Mr Mont- 
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gomery 1 ſuppoſe is a lover, and my couſin 
is going to be married, is ſhe not?“ 

* do not know that ſhe is,” replied 
Sir Edward, very gravely. 

&« I ſuppoſe tis a ſecret into which only 
part of the family are to be admitted. 
This Mr. Montgomery—pray who is he ? 
I ſuppoſe he has a great fortune? for ex- 
penſively as the girl has been brought up, 
no man 1n his ſenſes, in middling circum- 
ftances, would like to marry her.” 

« Miſs Cheſterville's merit, beauty and 
family,” ſaid Sir Edward, render her an 
eligible object to men of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed birth and ſplendid fortune ; but at 
preſent I do not believe ſhe is likely to alter 
her ſituation.” 

„ Nay Sir,” cried Mrs. Ludford, rifing 

to depart, ** you are, I doubt not, better 
informed than any body. I am ſure I wiſh 
| Miſs Cheſterville very well; and can only 
ſay, that in general people's being above 
their family, and above their fortune, does 


not anſwer, J ſuppoſe we ſhall ſee no 
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more of Lady Newenden or of Mr. and 

Mrs. Maltravers ?” 

e Lady Newenden,” anſwered Sir Ed- 
ward, is ill, and Mr. and Mrs, Maltra- 
vers are not here to night; but I am ſure 
they will all if poſſible make a point of 
paying their reſpects at Ludford Houſe 
before they leave Briſtol.” 

Mrs. Ludford then left the room in her 
uſual ſtately way, followed by her ſon, her 
daughter, and their friend; all equally 
mortified at the coldneſs with which they 
thought they had been received, and alt 
laviſhing on the innocent and unhappy 
Ethelinde every cruel and fatyrical reflec- 
tion that malignant vanity in its diſap- 
pointment engenders. Miſs Clarinthia 
alone, with aſſumed ſoftneſs, affected to 
defend her; and imputed her cold and 
penſive manner to the ſituation of her heart; 
of which, however, ſhe knew nothing. 
When they were gone, Sir Edward went 
back to the room where he uſually fat; 
and there, in contemplation on the fate of 

her 
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her whom he ſo adored, in bitter regret- 
that he was deprived of her ſociety, and 
that another might probably ſoon claim an 
excluſive right to it, while be found, no- 
domeſtic comfort to ſoothe the ſickneſs of, 
his ſoul, or to wean him from his fatal at- 
tachment, he painfully wore away the: 
hours till it was time to go to reſt-; his 
heart then ſoftening towards his wife, he 
ſent to enquire after her; ſhe returned a; 
cold anſwer that ſhe was very indifferent; 
but as ſhe did not requeſt to fee him, nor 
ſignify any intention to make thoſe conceſ- 
ſions which he ſtill reſolved to inſiſt upon, 
he went not to her apartment to bid her 
good night; but to the nurſery ; where 
having kiſſed his ſleeping children, and let 
fall a tear on the cheek of little Edward, 
whom Ethelinde ſo fondly loved, he re- 
tired, ſad and deſponding, to his own, 
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